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What do you know 
about the Bible: ine sas. 


cinating stories of Genesis, the histories of 
Kings and Samuel, the nourishing texts of the 
Gospels and Epistles? . . . 


The Bible is one of the principal means 
through which God has spoken to the world. 
“Let the word of Christ dwell within you abun- 
dantly,” said Saint Paul to the Colossians. Read- 
ing the Bible—with joy and understanding— 
is one way of discovering how that word, from 
Adam to Zachary and beyond, was brought to us. 

“aes x x 

As a result of interest in JUBILEE’s recent arti- 
cle (A plan for a first reading of The Bible, 
February, 1954), the editors of JUBILEE, in col- 
laboration with P. J. Kenedy & Sons, offer a 
family Bible in an authorized edition (Deuay- 
Rheims Old Testament, Confraternity New 


Testament). 


Specifications: PRINTING: large, clear type on 
highest quality opaque Bible paper; BINDING: genuine 
leather, gilt edges, slip-cased for protection; FAMILY 
RECORD: spacious, with color decorations, for inscrib- 
ing important family events; TRANSLATION: Douay- 
Rheims Old Testament, Confraternity New Testament; 


IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Spellman; PUBLISHER: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, oldest Catholic publishers in 


America, 
















How to order: This Bible may be bought directly 


from JUBILEE. The cost is $10.00 (please, no billed orders). 


As a service to purchasers, upon request we will send you, 


gratis, the issue of JUBILEE containing the article, A plan 
for a first reading of The Bible, by Sister Jeanne D’Arc, 0.P. 


(If you do not want to clip your copy of JUBILEE, merely 


write “Bible” on a slip of paper with your name and 


address, attach payment, and mail to JUBILEE.) 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


C1 Enclosed is $ for copies of the Bible 


described above, at $10.00 each. 





0 I would also like a free copy of the issue of JUBILEE con- 
taining A plan for a first reading of The Bible, by Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 
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Father McNamara 


THE POPE, PEACE & A GIFT FOR MAMA 


e In assembling and editing this Easter issue of 
JUBILEE, we were struck by the all-pervading in- 
fluence of the Pope upon contemporary Catholic 
life. By coincidence almost every story in the issue 
has a reference to a statement, opinion or decision 
of the Holy Father’s. 

Pius XII himself is the subject of the lead article. 
His recent illness, from which (as we go to press) 
he has not yet made a full recovery, has focused 
world attention on him and on his role: it can 
safely be said that there is no individual today 
upon whom the world—Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike—depends so much for peace. 

Men and women of all nations, exhausted by 
World War II, hoped that the armistice would 
bring that peace, but their hopes have been con- 
founded as war—hot or cold—persists. How, as 
long as men have free will, can we hope to have 
an enduring peace until all men ardently desire it, 
pray for it, think about it intelligently, work for 
it whole-heartedly? . . . Maurice Cardinal Feltin, 
Archbishop of Paris, invites JUBILEE’s readers to 
reafirm their belief that the Christian, instead of 
merely hoping for peace, should work positively 
to bring it about. Leader of the international Pax 
Christi movement, to which Pope Pius XII has 
given his warm approbation, Cardinal Feltin tells 
how Pax Christi has established itself in Europe, 
expresses his belief that the time has come when 
it should be-carried across the seas to America. 


e Both fathers and mothers, especially those with 
pre-school-age children, should be interested in 
Nancy Rambusch’s article, How to Teach Religion 
to Your Two-Year-Old, which begins on page 49. 
You may remember Mrs. Rambusch’s earlier article 
about the Montessori teaching method, which has 
achieved amazing results in opening up wide vistas 
to very young children. Mrs. 
Rambusch now plans to open 
her own school on the Montes- 
sori plan in the fall of 1955. 

Father Robert F. McNamara 
(The North American College, 
page 35) is himself an alumnus 
of the College, though he at- 
tended it when it was still located 
on Humility Street, before its 
handsome new quarters were 
completed last fall on the Janiculum Hill. A pro- 
fessor of Church History at St. Bernard’s Seminary 
in Rochester, N. Y., he is engaged in writing the 
official history of the College . . . Sister Julie, 
O.P. (The Quest for the Holy Grail—page 32), 
teaches at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


The story of Cesare (page 54) is about an 
1l-year-old Italian boy who wanted to give his 
mother a gift on her saint’s day but was too poor 
to buy one. Photographer Peter Hays Buckley will 
publish a complete picture book about Cesare next 
fall for Frederick Watts, Inc. 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Kathleen Goess (pronounced 
guess) JUBILEE’s expert on the saints (Saint Valen- 
tine, February, Irish Saints, March) seems to get 
all her material at first hand. Born (not more than 
22 years ago) at 
Floral Park, Long 
Island, she dreamed 
her way through 
Sewanhaka High 
School to waken 
gradually at St. 
Joseph’s College in 
Brooklyn and a 
night secretarial 
school she could 
never read the name 
of. Kathleen, who 
now works as edi- 
torial assistant, 
secretary-receptionist, saint expert, copy-reader, 
page-proof trimmer, file-drawer-roller, thing-finder, 
part-time movie reviewer, and assistant tea brewer 
(she has a small tea brewery out near the addresso- 
graph machine), came to JUBILEE well before 
publication, having decided she’d rather work 
here for less than anywhere else for more. She is 
now the staff's most reliable “normalcy” test: she 
speaks, we feel, for at least 10 million potential 
readers with every syllable she utters. Her weather 
reports are crisp and accurate. Her smile makes it 
worth coming to work very early in the morning. 





Kethiees 


e Foreign subscriptions: When ordering sub- 
scriptions to Canada, add $1 to the basic rate for 
each year of JUBILEE, whether you want an ordi- 
nary or a charter subscription. Thus, an ordinary 
subscription (without stock) to Canada for one 
year costs a total of $5; a charter subscription 
(carrying one share of Class A common stock) 
costs a total of $6. For all other foreign countries, 
add $2 to the basic rate. JUBILEE is mailed in an 
envelope to foreign countries, and this extra cost 
and the special handling entailed, together with the 
higher overseas postage rate, account for the dif- 
ference. All foreign subscriptions which had been 
paid for at JUBILEE’s initial (and higher) foreign 
rate prior to January, 1954 have been extended in 
accordance with current prices. 
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The Church and her people 


THE HOLY FATHER 


The condition of Pope Pius XII 
seemed definitely improved after nearly 
a month of serious illness. The Pontiff 
can now spend three or four hours a 
day out of bed, and is able to take 
more solid food. Vatican sources re- 
ported that the Pope’s personal phy- 
sician, Prof. Riccardo Galeazzi-Lisi, 
had been unable to dissuade his patient 
from taking part in the Easter celebra- 
tions, and that the Holy Father is deter- 
mined to proceed with the canonization 
of Blessed Pius X, scheduled for May 
29th, and with those of three other 
beati slated for canonization in June. 


BISHOP ACCUSES K. OF C. 

The Most Reverend Floyd L. Begin, 
auxiliary bishop of Cleveland, accused 
the Cleveland Knights of Columbus of 
racial discrimination when they refused 
a charter to a proposed council com- 
posed largely of Negroes. The Cleveland 
K. of C. had previously turned down 
the membership of three Negroes. 

“The only reason they’re keeping 
them out is their color,” said Bishop 
Begin. “Anyone who denies that is a 
pussyfooting liar.” The bishop said that 
if the Cleveland K. of C. wants to con- 
tinue ‘calling itself a Catholic organiza- 
tion it should “stop dragging its feet” 
and grant a charter for the new council, 
which began organization plans a year 
ago. 

In New Haven, Conn., Luke E. 
Short, Supreme Knight of the Knights 
of Columbus, asserted that the charter 
was turned down because the proposed 
council was organized “on a racial 
basis.” Mr. Hart said that “The mem- 
bers of established councils have the 
right to decide who shall be admitted 
to membership. There is no condition 
as to race or color... .” 

Meanwhile in Cleveland the excluded 
group voted to ask Archbishop Amleto 
G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to 
Washington, to “bring his influence to 
bear in having all qualified Catholics, 
regardless of race, integrated into the 
now-existing K. of C. councils.” 


MITCHELL & McCARTHY 

Without mentioning him by name, 
Stephen A. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
charged that the methods of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy are resulting in 
“a revival of religious prejudice” against 
the Catholic Church. 


Speaking at a dinner in Troy, N. Y., 
Mr. Mitchell asserted that some Protes- 
tant clergymen are attributing Senator 
McCarthy’s attitude to the Catholic 
Church itself. Adding that he thought 
Protestants who make this transfer are 
wrong, Mr. Mitchell said that neverthe- 
less “we must deplore the revival of 
religious prejudices as one more evil 
brought about by the current excesses 
of the anti-Communist crusade.” Mr. 
Mitchell, like the Senator a Catholic, 
declared: “We Catholics too often have 
been the object of persecution to ever 
range ourselves on the side of per- 
secutors.” 

Senator McCarthy replied that “I 
can hardly believe [Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment] and sincerely hope he will re- 
tract it. It is evil and viciously un- 
American for the head of any political 
party to wilfully and maliciously at- 
tempt to arouse religious bigotry.” 


WORKER-PRIESTS 


Church sources in France estimated 
that 80% of the worker-priests in 
France have obeyed the order of the 
French hierarchy severely limiting their 
hours of manual labor and requiring, 
among other things, that they be at- 
tached to a parish or a religious com- 
munity instead of living alone in work- 
ers’ neighborhoods. [The New York 


Times reported that 30 to 35 of the 
slightly more than 100 priests involved 
refused to submit to the decree.] It was 
pointed out that some of the remaining 
20% not yet complying with 
Church edict were not necessarily 
fying their bishops but were fulfil!:ng 
work contracts which ran later ti: 
the March 1 deadline. 


WORKER-PRIEST BACKGROUND 


Since conflicting reports have 
peared in the U.S. press about 
worker - p 
crisis, the 
tors of 3 
LEE have a 
the promiiie 
French 
nalist 
Pierre Du 
Dumeée, e«i 

DUBOIS-DUMEE of LA VIE ¢ 
OLIQUE, to clarify some impo 
points. The editors’ questions anc 
Dubois-Dumée’s answers follow—k i. 

1. What was the original purpos: 
the worker-priest experiment? 

The essential aim was to bridge 1 
ever-widening gap between the Churc 
and the working class, which consti- 
tutes, according to Pius XI, “the scan- 
dal of our time.” The worker-priests 
tried to resolve this problem by giving 
themselves completely—not just for a 
limited time—to the working class, and 
by identifying themselves with the 





“A WALL OF MONEY” is counted by Abbé Pierre, the priest who champio 
Paris’s destitutes. The money was raised during his drive for funds for hous 
To aid his work, the French government has just begun a 5-billion-franc bond di 
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working class—not just by “ministering 
to the workers.” 

2. How successful has the apostolate 
been? 

It’s difficult to give statistics, because 
the worker-priests did not seek to make 
conversions, or to baptize, though of 
course they didn’t refuse to do either 
when the occasion presented itself. 
Their real purpose was to change the 
water in the ocean, as it were, rather 
than to go fishing in it. The true proofs 
of their success are found in the testi- 


monies of the workers themselves. For 


example: when the fellow-workers of a 
priest employed in an aircraft factory 
found that he was going to leave them 
[in accordance with the new decree 
restricting his working hours], a group 
© them went to him and asked him 
tc come into their homes to regularize 
narriages, etc., and to give them advice 
on their family problems. Generally 
speaking, it is certain that the worker- 
priests have helped bring the Church 
and the working class closer together. 

3. What were the reasons that led 
the Vatican to curtail this work? 

The principal reason for the Vati- 
can’s intervention was an effort to pre- 
serve the sacerdotal character of the 
worker-priests. This type of apostolate 
among the working class could have 
been exercised to a certain extent by 
laymen. Working all day long, it was 
often difficult for the worker-priests to 
fulfill their priestly duties: saying Mass, 
reciting the Divine Office, finding time 
for meditation, retreats and the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments. This was 
the principal reason the Church inter- 
vened. The other reasons—e.g., isola- 
tion, political commitments which as- 
sumed too great an importance—pro- 
ceed from this. 

4. What was the reaction of the 
French public? 

The measures taken by the French 
bishops were in agreement with the 
Vatican. There were very few people 
among the general public who were 
delighted by the news; the worker- 
priest experiment had a symbolic value 
for the French. Many people think that 
practical measures of control and pru- 
dence were necessary, but at the same 
time they regret that the experiment 
had to be so profoundly modified. 
Members of the working class tend to 
think, despite the declaration of the 
bishops to the contrary, that the 
Church is abandoning them. The Com- 
munist Party is, of course, exploiting 
this sentiment. 


APRIL, 1954 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 
2 ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON EASTERN 
RITES AND LITURGIES, Fordham 
University, New York City. Theme: 
Our Lady and the Eastern Church- 


es. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN, 
Annual business meeting of offi- 
cial delegates, diocesan program 
committee chairmen and modera- 
tors, Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC TRADE 
UNIONISTS, Seventeenth Anniver- 
sary, Mass at St. Francis Assisi, 
(9:00 AM) followed by breakfast 

‘ at the Hotel New Yorker, N.Y.C. 


NATIONAL LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT 
MOVEMENT REGIONAL CONFERENCE, 
Villa Maria Retreat House, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 


NATIONAL MARIAN CONGRESS & IMMAC- 
ULATE CONCEPTION CENTENNIAL, 
San Francisco, California. For de- 
tails write Franciscan National 
Marian Headquarters, 125 Gold- 
en Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
California. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS, Paris, 
France. For information write to 
Union Internationale de la Presse 
Catholique, 163 Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, Paris XVII, France. 


) CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY, Twentieth 
Anniversary of Spirit, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, N.Y. 


CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


WORLDWIDE CHILDREN’S DAY PRAYER 
FOR PEACE, sponsored by Pax 
Christi, 5 Rue Mabillon, Paris, 
France. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC AIR PILGRIMAGE 
TO SWEDEN, Three weeks (including 
a 3-day stop off in Rome for par- 
ticipation in the canonization of 
Blessed Pius X), going on to 
Stockholm and the nearby shrine 
of St. Bridget, Sweden’s only can- 
onized saint. Three-day stop off in 
Ireland on return flight to Amer- 
ica. Pilgrimage limited to 50. In- 
quire Countess Stella Andrassy 
c/o JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


28-30 MARIAN CONGRESS OF EASTERN RITES, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


@ Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
$40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 
How does the plan work? 

You tell us how much you’d like to sign 
‘up for. It can be any amount from $40 to 
$999—every month or every three months. 

Then tell us which stock or stocks you’d 
like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 
check, we buy the stock you want and send 
you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 

How much does it cost to buy stocks? 

On purchases of $100 or less, the com- 
mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

» Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you’d pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.3%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules when stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 12!/ cents.a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “manage- 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 

But suppose | send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens to the money left over? 

Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 29!/; cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 


What about dividends ? 

If you own 4/5ths of a share, you’re en- 
titled to 4/S5ths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 


Now how long do! have fo sign up for? 
Any period you like from one year to five. 


What happens if | miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won’t cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares. 


How do | get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we'll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet and 
3 membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. 


NAME. 





‘ Appress. 


City & Strate 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


for the better things in life 
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Father Lessenich’s dog Karin leads him 
down the aisle of his country parish church. 


BLIND PRIEST 


When Father Lessenich walks with his sheepdog Karin through the 
streets of his little parish near Bonn, Germany, people tip their 
hats to him, even though they know he cannot see their gesture of 
respect. For Father Lessenich was badly wounded and blinded 
during the last war. After his discharge he resumed his 
theological studies. In 1947 Pope Pius gave him a dispensation 
te receive Holy Orders. Today Father Lessenich teaches at two 
schools and handles regular parish duties. To aid him in sayi:g 
Mass, the carpet before the altar has been laid down in a 
An NCO in the German Army, Lessenich was certain way so that he knows just where he is, His chalice 
decorated for heroism during the war. has an especially heavy foot so that it cannot overturn. 


4 


Father Lessenich tells the identity In the pulpit, Father Lessenich is an For the Proper of Mass he 
of his parishioners by touch. impassioned and sincere speaker. uses a Braille Missal. 


Eves open in the vacant stare of the blind; Father Lessenich distributes the Host by first softly touching each communicant’s face. 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


——————_—_—_—_——— 
THE HANDMAIDS OF THE CHURCH 
serve in missionary apostolate 
in our own Southland. 

For information please write to: 


Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road 
BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TO BE- SURE... 


consider these 


S$.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN: BENEFITS 





“ve Lifelong interest payments. 
.-» High rate with safety. 


...Investment in Missionary 
work. 


..» Membership and Indulgen- 
ces of Mission League. 


..» Many Masses and prayers 
in life and after death. 


Write for free information: 


Society of the Divine Word, 
Annuity Dep't, 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THEY LIKE JUBILEE 


Dear Sir: I hate to admit it but I just 
today discovered JUBILEE, quite by acci- 
dent, in the magazine room at the Uni- 
versity. I can’t tell you what a pleasure it 
was. Of course I had heard of the magazine 
but I was very happily surprised at its 
extremely high quality. . 

Joun H. Happox 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


To the Publishers: . . . Today was my 
lucky day because—and I mean this sin- 
cerely—I discovered JUBILEE. I am a trav- 
eling salesman . . . and at noontime today 
in Scranton I used some spare minutes to 
stop in at the cathedral, a beautiful one. 
On my way out I examined the pamphlet 
rack and there you were—the last copy, 
at that! I had a 50c piece and two dimes. 
So it even involved a trip to a corner 
drugstore and return to come out even— 
with the magazine taken in advance as a 
precaution. The cover picture (March, ’54) 
—if a man can be beautiful, then the eyes 
of Charles de Foucauld make him that. 
I don’t know publishing terms like format, 
bleeding, etc., but your skillful use of all 
of journalism’s and publishing’s and print- 
ing’s best make a superb product. I thor- 
oughly enjoy Craft Horizons, Art & Archi- 
tecture, Liturgical Arts and Ceramics, but 
to find a magazine that combines charac- 
teristics of all these and, in addition, is 
exclusively religious—that is too much. 
Yet there it is. 

And then to find articles on Gandhi— 
a man who always intrigued me but whom 
I never really knew about, articles about 
the Eastern Rites—which I have likewise 
been intrigued by but have never learned 
about, the Easy Essays (the “guest rooms 
in the homes of the rich”! Could we call it 
“Cistercian-Communistic”? ) are not so easy 
but wonderful, and “Santos”—-it touched 
a tender spot. ... And the art work in the 
illustrations! And last but most important 
—is not one Robert Lax the same who was 
a friend (and is) of Thomas Merton? 

C. T. Lyncu 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Yes, the same Lax.—Ed. 


VANISHING BUT NOT GONE 


Dear Sir: While congratulating you on 
your magazine I feel the urge to express 
the hope that every Catholic teacher, 
religious or lay, in the pulpit or classroom, 
and many parents who need it, will have 
read in the January number Margaret 
Culkin Banning’s splendid complement to 
Father John A. O’Brien’s treatise on “The 
Vanishing Irish.” 

Not long since America was a mission- 
ary country supplied from Ireland, which 
accounts for the far-reaching and erroneous 
impression among generations as late as 
the present ones in this land of adoption 
that ‘marriage is a state secondary to the 
religious life. In preparing children for 
maturity, marriage should be treated as a 
distinct vocation from God for propagation 
of the race and as one of seven Sacra- 


ments instituted by Christ for souls des. | 


tined by God to embrace it; which is to 
say that children should be taught to seek 
their true vocations through prayer and 


idealism, rather than be influenced by | 


evaluations between a higher or lower «ate. 
Mrs. T. G. O’Conner 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyly :nia 


VENERABLE BUT NOT OLDEST 


To the Editors: I am very gratefi 
you for your “spread” on The Pilo 
the JUBILEE issue of February, 1954. 
have received many good comments 
cerning it from all parts of the cov 
which indicates, at one and the same 

the present success of your new magi’ 
and the general interest in the Cat! olic 
Press. 

I should point out to you that The ilot 
does not claim to be, as someone niight 
infer from your headline, the “Oidest 
Diocesan Weekly” in the United States 
It was not in fact, in its earlier years, an 
official organ of the Archdiocese at ali. It 
has, however, always been unmistakably a 
Catholic paper and we style ourselves 
“America’s Oldest Catholic News Weekly.” 

Very Rev. Mser. Francis J. LAtty 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE ANGLICANS 


Dear Sir: The treatment given Anglican- 
ism in the January issue was excellent— 
quite typical of the high standards of 
JUBILEE. Being an ex-Anglican as well as 
English, I was very happy to see the Rev. 
Moore’s letter, [February] but not a little 
disturbed by it.... 

I must say that “various national Cath- 
olic Churches” and “provincial Cathol- 
icism” are strange—though typically An- 
glican—phrases. Doesn’t Fr. Moore know 
that the true church is ONE and CATHOLIC? 
How to reconcile “national” and “provin- 
cial” with the fact that truth is for all men 
at all times and in all places? I rather 
resent having the Catholic Church referred 
to as the “Roman” Church. 

I do not pretend to know how many 
Anglicans there are. But to say that one- 
eighth of their nominal forty million are 
practicing is more than any experience 
will allow. (Let me note, however, that ‘his 
small percentage contains some of the 
finest and most exemplary Christian people 
in the world.) At any rate the figures given 
for dear old England are highly mislead- 
ing. Because Anglicanism is the establis'ed 
church, whenever a religious census ~as 
taken (and the last one was some tine 
ago) only non-Anglicans were coun’ 
the result being that unless a person ©x- 
pressed belief in some religion other t! 
that of the state church, he was automati- 
cally counted as an Anglican. Thus 
high figure for the Establishment. The la‘’s 
reliable figure for the English caTHOLICs } 
between 4 and 6 millions. There are 0: 
a million Catholics in other parts of ‘' 
United Kingdom, i.e., Scotland and 
Ireland. The number of Anglicans in E 
land must be far less than that of Ce‘h- 
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olics. The B.B.C. gives us the interesting 
fact that on a certain Sunday in the winter 
of 1952 (when the statistics were gath- 
ered) there were five million people at- 
tending various churches throughout the 
entire United Kingdom, of whom at least 
four million were Roman Catholics. This 
leaves an alarmingly small number for the 
Anglicans, Presbyterians and all the other 
Protestants. We English Catholics can be 
justly proud that ours is once again the 
true “ecclesia anglicana,” the church of 
the English, as it is of all other peoples. 

My acquaintances among the French 
clergy inform me that gross exaggerations 
have been made in regard to the supposed 
decline of Catholicism in France. 

If the Geneva divines and their protégés 
tried to “capture” Anglicanism it was only 
because the founders of that religion in- 
yited them to do so. 

ihe High Churchmen of Laud’s day had 
almost nothing in common with those of 
Ke!:!e’s, and those of today have even less 
in «ommon with either of those great men. 
Arcibishop Laud died expressing his loy- 
alty to the “Protestant” religion, words 
which make the modern High Churchman 
blush! Fr. Moore refers to a “half-forgot- 
ten heritage of Liturgical Worship.” If he 
will only read the prefaces to the 1662 
Book of Common Prayer, he will see why 
his Low Church brethren are right when 
they say they have no such heritage. 

! am very happy to have followed New- 
man in his “defection from Anglicanism” 
and I daresay there is considerable differ- 
ence between the attitude of those poor 
sad unfortunates who have left Christ’s 
Church and that of those who have found 
in her a haven of peace, safe from the 
dispute-torn battlefields of Anglicanism. 

Let me conclude by saying that I have 
more affection for “Anglo-Catholics” than 
for any other type of non-Catholic and 
that I shall always regard their movement 
as a stepping-stone to truth, for as such 
it served me. I shall continue to pray for 
the unity I wanted so much as an Anglican, 
for now I realize that unity can be found 
only in submission “to Our Lord in His 


Holy Church!” : 
Davin G. KENNEDY 


Grand Seminary 
Montreal, Canada 


Gentlemen: . . . It is not a question of 
the number of Anglicans in the world 
today or when the High Church Movement 
actually began. Neither is it the number 
of conversions to Catholicism, nor even 
the number of apostate Catholics who oc- 
casionally are reported to have joined up 
with the Protestants. It is the actual 
cleavage between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism on doctrinal matters and the posi- 
tion which the Church takes toward all 
Protestants on these matters whether they 
regard themselves as Catholics or other- 
wise. 

With regard to Anglicans this point was 
made clear and settled once and for all by 
Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Letter, 
Apostolicae Curae, in 1896. To those who 
know the history of 16th Century England, 
especially its chapter on the establishment 
of English Protestantism, to say nothing 
of the sufferings of thousands of English- 
men, same usque ad mortem, in witness to 
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John 
LaFarge 


THE 
MANNER IS 
ORDINARY 


Father LaFarge, whose life has been 
one devoted to the causes of inter- 
racial and social justice, now writes 
his autobiography, an inspiring and 
enduring American testament. “Into 
his life were woven the threads of 
American history, art and letters... 
The great ones of the past step down 
and move familiarly before us . . . 
There are splendid paragraphs on 
many topics, race relations, liturgy, 
music, history, communism and the 
love of God. The expositions are 
luminous. Were one to choose a 
word to characterize Fr. LaFarge’s 
writing it might be serenity, con- 
tagious serenity.”—JosErH M. 
Ecan, Catholic Book Club News. 


$4.75 


Francis X. 
Weiser 


THE 
EASTER BOOK 


This book, which serves as the com- 
panion volume to the author’s best- 
selling Christmas Book, presents the 
story of Easter in all its aspects. 
From pre-Lent through Easter Sun- 
day and the period immediately fol- 
lowing, both liturgical and non- 
religious customs and traditions are 
explored — egg-rolling, the Easter 
bunny, marble-playing on Good 
Friday, and others. Included are 
Easter songs and carols, some with 
music, from many countries. The 
illustrations by Robert Frankenberg 
contribute greatly to the book’s 
beauty and historical accuracy. 


$3.00 
At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








their Catholic Faith, this decision of the 
Holy See was inescapable. Catholics may 
not, therefore, without betraying their con- 
science, recognize the claims of Anglicans 
or Episcopalians to Catholicism, even by 
implication. Obstacles to unity on any 
other basis than submission to the Holy 
See lie in matters on which compromise 
can be achieved only at the cost of in- 
tegrity, and this the Church refuses to do 
even for the sake of unity. 

This may seem harsh and intransigent, 
even without charity, to some outside the 
Church but it is something which must be 
kept in mind, especially by those An- 
glicans who would like to be regarded as 
authentic Catholics. They must realize that 
the erection of churches which look like 
Catholic churches, or the adoption of Cath- 
olic ceremonies and other externals of 
Catholic worship, is not the essence of real 
Catholicism. It is the Mass, the priesthood 
and, among other things, the apostolic 
episcopate. All of this Anglicans lost when 
the anti-Catholic Cranmer and his clique 
set up the Protestant Establishment. 

That is why superficial matters, such 
as those discussed by Mr. Moore, ring 
strange in Catholic ears in any discussion 
of Church unity. And yet his letter can 
serve one good purpose at least, namely, 
of emphasizing the necessity of prayer for 
those who seem so close to the Church 
and yet who are so far from it. Leaders 
of Anglicanism should be the special ob- 
ject of Catholic prayers. “We direct our 
appeal especially to those who are minis- 
ters of religion,” said Pope Leo XIII. “Let 
them be the first to submit to the Divine 
Will and show a glorious example to 
others.” 

It is common knowledge that hundreds 
of Anglican clergymen, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, have come into the Church 
within the last century. It is not so well 
known that they have been following in 
the footsteps of martyrs—of men like 
Edmund Campion, Cuthbert Mayne, Robert 
Sutton, William Hartley and some ten 
others—who were Anglican ministers like 
themselves but who renounced their orders 
in the very beginnings of Anglicanism to 
become validly ordained priests in com- 
munion with Peter. 

Rev. JosepH B. Cope 

Religious Counsellor 

Manhattan College 

New York, New York 
THE PAULISTS 
Dear Sir: This is a Paulist seminarian 
speaking. My father was too late trying 
to buy a score of your January issue, to 
spread knowledge of both your magazine 
and my community. A score, 20 I mean. 
So is there any chance of this note being 
published in your pages somewhere, that 
I would welcome, thankfully, used copies 
of that issue from some of your readers? 
I am as anxious to spread your magazine 
around the country to my many friends, as 
I am to spread knowledge of the Paulists. 
JUBILEE needs only to be seen to be de- 
voured, and subscribed to. 

R. J. Rotwine 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Mr. Rolwing’s address is c/o St. 
Peter’s College, 605 South Chapelgate 
Lane, Baltimore 29, Maryland.—Ed. 
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CHRIST 

IS ON THE CROSS 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


In His Far East Trappists He suffers 
again the pangs of Calvary! Destitute, 
ill-fed, ill-housed, tortured by heat and 
malaria—in spite of poverty, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, all borne for love of 
God, the monks of Our Lady of Joy, 
Hong Kong, carve from the granite of 
the island a place of worship against the 
evils of Communism which have reduced 
them to this state, and which threaten 
now to envelop even the West. Will you 
help us to help them? They offer many 
prayers and labors for benefactors. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


(Established in the Diocese of Green 3ay 
with Ecclesiastical Approbation) 
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successor to Saint Peter. As Pius XII he. 
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by Eric Shepherd 


As readers of Murder in a Nunnery 
will remember, Mr. Shepherd has 
an almost uncanny understanding 
of the atmosphere and routine of a 
convent boarding school. When he 
casts a corpse into the midst of one, 
he knows exactly how everyone will 
react—who will be calm (not the 
police), who will be cross (the gar- 
dener), who will solve the problem 
(Reverend Mother?). It’s all very de- 
lightful, and if you lose the thread 
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of laughing so much. Ready $2.50. 
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POPE PIUS XII 


HIS LIFE SETS A GHALLENGING 
PATTERN FOR EVERY RESPONSIBLE 
CITIZEN OF OUR TIME i 












e 


The Pope’s parents were Filippo and Virginia Pacelli. 


His father was dean of the Vatican lawyers. 


In 1885 Eugenio was 9, a shy and serious child. 
Later, at Rome’s Classical Secondary School, he 
posed (under X) for this class picture. 


Ordained at 23, he taught Canon 
Law and diplomacy, then joined 
the Vatican diplomatic service. 





Made an Archbishop in 1917, he carried Benedict XV’s peace 
plea to Berlin (it was rejected), remained for 12 years as 
Papal Nuncio. Here, in 1918, he visits Italian POW’s. 
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His concern extends to all 


Our times make men forget, too often, the timele: 
dignity of man. The eye of the newsreel (and ours traine: 
by it) presents us with motorcycle racers, rodeo rider-, 
emperors, presidents, Popes in a single flash: only the 
watching soul observes (and then not always) the hiev- 
archical distinctions which exist within the flow of image:. 
Only a life lived in strict conformity with God’s will ca 
stem a tide which rushes to a sea of mere sensation. Th» 


Le 


Pope’s is one such life: at the center of our present worl: . 
at Rome, it stands as a quiet testimony to the Truth. 

The life of Pope Pius the Twelfth has been lived mo: 
in the public eye than that of any of the Popes before 
him. For the watching and listening public is greater no 
than it has ever been, and the Pope, far from leading « 
hidden life, has spoken as often as possible and to as wide 
an audience as he could reach. 

The theme of his talk has always been a real and endur- 
ing peace, the peace Christ loves and leaves with us: peace 
founded on charity and justice, dwelling in and flowing 
from these primary virtues in the human person. Peace 
will dwell in the world when love and justice dwell in 
every human heart and motivate every human action. 
The revolution which the Pope preaches (and he is a 
radical in the truest sense) is a Christian revolution 
which must take place first of all in the human heart. 

The Pope’s own life has been one of the greatest (and 
most visible) examples of the Christian, as Christian, 
thoroughly immersed in the life of humanity on earth. 

To begin with, it has always been, in the midst of 
splendor not of his own making, a really simple life. It 
begins at 6:15 in the morning, when he arises from his 
brass-knobbed iron bedstead, shaves (with an electric 
razor), showers, and (after saying his Mass) has a light 
breakfast. For some weeks now, while he has been fighting 
off a severe gastric ailment, his unusually ascetic diet has 
been cut down even further. During much of his illness 
he could take only liquids; recently he has been able to 
take a little solid food—bread softened with fruit juices. 
For a man who was almost rejected as a candidate fo: 
the priesthood because of his delicate health, the Pope 
now 78, has for years set himself an extraordinary rou- 
tine: with the exception of an hour’s siesta and an hour’: 
walk in the Vatican gardens (during which he reads 
important documents), he keeps himself hard at work 
until 1:00 A.M. 

In the second place, the life of Pope Pius XII has beer 
one which makes full use of the scientific progress of th« 
age in which he reigns. He uses a typewriter to recopy his 
speeches (but in composing them, writes by hand). He 
has spoken frequently on radio and television, and con- 
siders them media to be encouraged. Further, he is ex- 
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men of all nations. all races, all creeds 


pertly conversant with the theoretical structure which 
underlies modern scientific development. He has also 
shown that he appreciates the special conditions under 
which modern Catholics live: he has relaxed the Eu- 
charistic fast; he has permitted afternoon Masses to be 
celebrated; he has suggested that religious habits be 
modernized. 

No problem in the world today seems alien to him, and 
of all public figures in our time he has been perhaps the 
most approachable. Millions of people have come to Rome 
to see the Pope, and millions have seen him, either in 
public or private audience, depending on their needs. 

A private interview or a public address of the Pope’s 
is always, for each one who hears it, a personal event. 
One knows on first hearing his voice that only the exigen- 
cies of time and space could keep him from visiting per- 
sonally each member of the human race. His smile is real, 
warming and enlightening, his welcome—to children, in- 
valids, old ladies, scientists, midwives, actors, acrobats, 
Hindus, Moslems, Jews, visitors of all races, white, black, 
yellow and red—is always the welcome of a genuinely 
and sensitively knowing and loving person, one who has 
the love and blessing of God to bring. One knows that 
it is his joy, his greatest pleasure, to bring this pure, 
exhilarating light. 

Crowds who come to see him at the public audiences in 
St. Peter’s wait sometimes for an hour and a half stand- 
ing, packed together. Suddenly a deep hush falls, and 
word spreads that he is coming now. An announcement 
is made (in five languages): “His Holiness Pope Pius 
the Twelfth!” Through a side door near the front of the 
basilica he enters, his chair carried on the shoulders of 
bussolanti. He comes in bowing like a tall blade of 
timothy grass in the wind; his look is one of paternal 
love and joy in his children. He lets his fingers pass 
through the outstretched fingers of the crowd, as a canoer 
might let his hand trail through the water. 

The crowd as he goes through begins to shout as for a 
favorite baseball player: Viva il Papa! Viva il Papa! 
Americans never discover how reserved they habitually 
are until they find themselves silent or cheering quietly 
in a basilica full for the most part with Europeans shout- 
ing praise for the kindly and compelling figure in their 
midst, 

He greets members of each of the various national 
groups in their own language, addressing to them a few 
words of special interest. By each group in turn he is 
loudly cheered. Then he proceeds to the general address 
of the day and afterward bestows a papal blessing on all 
who attend. Then, descending from the dais, he talks to 
special groups—perhaps to a pilgrimage of invalids who 
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have come from France or from America, to families 
whose sons may be enrolled in the various seminaries of 
Rome, to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. After a half 
or three-quarters of an hour of informal visiting, while 
the crowd waits, the Pope steps into his chair and is 
carried out through the cheering crowd, blessing, smiling 
to, touching those he can. The throng then leaves by the 
basilica’s numerous exits, always in a state of high 
exhilaration. 

To each audience the Pope accords a welcome and great 
and real encouragement in their separate areas of interest. 
He also gives them appropriate warnings against the 
dangers inherent in their particular profession, and rep- 
resents to them, whatever their background may be, the 
riches of traditional Catholic thinking bearing on their 
particular work, as well as a living and practical exten- 
sion of it to include all modern conditions and develop- 
ments. His advice is never simply limitative, but always 
gives a positive program to proceed on, together with his 
personal and warmly paternal encouragement to all well- 
ordained fields of human endeavor. 

His knowledge of jurisprudence is exceptional. He 
seems actually most himself—and most outspoken—when 
he is addressing either jurists or the fellow citizens of 
his native Rome. And it is to jurists, Romans and Italians 
that he has delivered his severest, most unequivocal repri- 
mands for not working as hard as they should for Chris- 
tian perfection, and particularly for the establishment of 
justice in the social order. This is perhaps because he 
feels least in danger of being misunderstood by the people 
he has known best and longest. 

One feels that if each man did his job as thoroughly 
and well, and with the same direct, personal interest (so 
complete that it becomes the sacrifice of self) as does the 
Pope, there could be no trouble in the world, but only 
that peace based on justice and love which he calls “tran- 
quil liberty.” 

The Pope’s major idea (a “personalist” idea) is that 
each man in his particular capacity and in whatever role 
he takes up in life must consider himself personally re- 
sponsible for his actions and particularly for his actions 
in regard to his fellow man, and more particularly still 
to his fellow man who is in need, whether of material 
goods or of the consolation of friendship. In a time when 
our suffering brothers are more numerous and perhaps 
more deeply suffering than ever before, no living Chris- 
tian can ask, like Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Pope Pius XII has been deeply concerned about his 
brothers, who are also in a special way his sons. His 
emphasis on their dignity has been constant in an age 
when one tyranny narrowly missed enslaving them and 
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Carried into St. Peter’s for his last 
audience of 1953, a smiling Pope 

Pius XII leans from his chair to 
caress a child held aloft by her mother. 


when another even greater tyranny threatens again. Be- 


sides his numerous official statements protesting Nazi 
persecution of the Jews, his love was manifested in a 
more personal way: During World War II he sheltered 
and gave employment to many Italian Jews in the Vati- 
can. He helped the Jews of Rome pay the fines which the 
Nazis imposed when they occupied the city. 

Having no military divisions (and needing none), he 
has led the Christian resistance to Communism with 
courage. Among the 24 men he created Cardinal in 1952, 
two were in Iron Curtain countries. Cardinal Wyszynski 
of Warsaw has since been arrested and banished by 
Polish Communist authorities, and Cardinal Stepinac 
of Yugoslavia, though released from the prison to which 
he had been condemned on false charges, is still prevented 
by the regime from the full exercise of his apostolate. 

What is the Pope’s picture of our world? Here are his 
own words. What he says of the position and the respon- 
sibilities of the Church may be applied as well to himself: 
“... the Church with her mission, has been and is con- 
fronted with men and nations of marvelous culture, with 
others of almost incredible lack of civilization, and with 
all possible intermediate degrees: diversity of extraction, 
of language, of philosophy, of religious belief, of national 
aspirations and characteristics; free peoples and en- 
slaved peoples; peoples that have never belonged to the 
Church and peoples that have been separated from her 
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communion. 

“The Church must live among them; she can never 
declare before anyone that she is ‘not interested.’ The 
mandate imposed upon her by her Divine Founder ren- 
ders it impossible for her to follow a policy of laissez- 
faire. 

“She has the duty of teaching and educating in all the 
inflexibility of truth and goodness, and with this absolute 
obligation she must remain and work among men and 
nations that in mental outlook are completely different 
from each other.” 

That a man in high position—perhaps the highest 
known to the world—should live simply and work tire- 
lessly for the single, eternally fresh aspiration of peace on 
earth is remarkable to many. That he should work for 
this not as for an idealist’s dream beyond realization, but 
with practicality, patience and perseverance, is further 
cause for sober admiration. That he should act so, with 
deeply human understanding and with hope constantly 
renewed in the cherished vision of an eternal Jerusalem 
over which the Lord rejoices—that a single man, inspired 
of God, should work vigilantly, unwearyingly for this 
fulfillment, astonishes a world which is still half in dark- 
ness, and profoundly gives heart to the children of light. 
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Tourists in the Rhine Valley at the end of last July 
Came across strange groups of travelers, Sun-tanned girls 
and boys of 20, carrying rucksacks, were walking toward 
| Cologne, singing or praying aloud. The last lap led 
© these young people, who had come from all over the 
world, to Altenberg, an old Cistercian monastery now 
the national center of the German Catholic Youth move- 
ment. Many of them had met before in September, 1952, 
' n the way from Assisi to Rome, as they inaugurated 
the first “Peace Pilgrimage.” 

But this time the reunion on German ground held a 
new meaning, rather startlingly emphasized by a co- 
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incidence of dates: On August 2, 1914 all the bells of 
Germany and France had sounded the alarm for the 
general mobilization. Now—on August 2, 1953—the same 
bells in the basilica of Altenberg called together crowds 
of the faithful, young and old. The Cardinals of 
Cologne and Paris, 14 bishops representing the hier- 
archies of Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Switzerland, and numerous other 
representatives from 26 countries, deeply stirred by an 
indescribable emotion, sang the Credo or gave the kiss 
of peace. How much ground had been covered! 

This truly new testimony of a Catholicity which trans- 





cends geographical borders and, more important, national 


prejudices and frictions, constitutes one of the visible 


results of the young Pax Christi movement. 

In 1950 I was named its international president. It 
is in this capacity that I was asked by JUBILEE to tell 
its readers about Pax Christi’s aims, results and plans. 
How could I fail to respond happily to this kind invita- 
tion so cordially seconded by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman? I see in this interest yet another proof 
of the immense possibilities for brotherly cooperation 
that are offered to Catholics the world over. Pax Christi 
feels it a privilege to offer itself as a means in the work 
for international peace. 


The heai ° How did Pax Christi start? 
€ eginnings It began very modestly in 
the spring of 1945. A few French and German Catholics 
decided to pray for each other in a spirit of forgiveness 
and mutual help. Quickly a few public demonstrations 
were organized—such as pilgrimages from Bavaria to 
Lourdes. Soon other countries became interested, and 
the interchange developed. These efforts were so much 
in harmony with the appeals made by Pope Pius XII 
that on the 3rd of June, 1947 Monsignor Giovanni Mon- 
tini [Papal Pro-Secretary of State] wrote to Bishop Théas 
of Lourdes, a pioneer in this reconciliation between coun- 
tries so recently enemies. “The Holy Father is pleased,” 
Monsignor Montini wrote, “to hope that at the moment 
when men work, at the cost of so many often-sterile efforts, 
for the establishment of peace in the world, the crusade 
of Pax Christi may help to spread everywhere the Chris- 
tian conception of peace and to create . . . a climate of 
universal understanding that will prepare a true and 


In the square outside the 

basilica of Saint Francis, 

priests accompanying Pax Christi 
pilgrims to Assisi lead 

a Way of the Cross. 


profound reconciliation between men and _ nations.” 

The path was clear; six years later, on September 1}. 
1953, it was to be outlined by the masterful speech that 
the Pope of Peace addressed to the pilgrims of the move- 
ment who had come to Rome to receive their program. 

“For years,” said the Holy Father, “peoples, nations 
and whole continents have sought peace. What would 
the Church not give to procure peace?” Pius XII sees 
in Pax Christi a valid answer to this anguished cry. 
“We appreciate the character—at the same time natural 
and supernatural—of Pax Christi . . . the forces of peace 
accumulated within the Church and in the Catholic 
world—thanks to the supernatural unity of Catholics 
in Christ, in the Faith, in the basic harmony of thought 
and social teaching—all these Pax Christi wishes to use 
in order to create the atmosphere necessary for those 
trends which aim at the economic and political unifica- 
tion first of Europe, and later, perhaps, of other regions.” 

As the Pope’s speech abundantly proves, the mission 
he assigns to Pax Christi is not in itself political: the 
unity of the world depends on the governors and the 
governed of all countries. It is not limited to European 
nations; but very wisely, since the movement was born 
among them, the Pope invites us to start with them. !f 
the results are encouraging they will serve as a tes'. 
and crossing the seas then is possible. 

We have now reached that stage. Now that Pax Chris'i 
is solidly rooted in the countries we have cited, an'| 
about to be established in those that can freely be reache:! 
in Europe, it seems to me that the hour has come t) 
turn toward our Catholic brothers in America and {> 
invite them to throw in their lot with us, so that the sca!> 
may register on the side of a just and durable peac:. 





His Eminence, Maurice Cardinal Feltin, 
the author of the invitation on these 
pages, is surrounded by Pax Christi 

members on the train returning to Paris 

from Rome, where the Pope addressed 

the pilgrims after their visit to Assisi. 
Cardinal Feltin succeeded the late Cardinal 
Suhard as Archbishop of Paris in 

1949; he was created cardinal last year. 


with the weight of all the accumulated forces for peace 
at our disposal: prayer, influence over world opinion, 
even economic and scientific potentialities given over to 
the use of other peoples. 

I feel I am in a position to launch an appeal to the 
readers of JUBILEE and to all those whom it reaches. 


Pil . “Pax Christi is supernatural,” says 
I primages the Pope. With that in mind we 
appeal to our brothers in America to pray with us for 
peace. They will be able to do this by actively par- 
ticipating in our international pilgrimages. The pil- 
grimage of 1954 will take place from the 2nd to the 6th 
of August in Switzerland at the famous sanctuary of 
Einsiedeln. After having begged Our Lady of the Hermits 
to preserve us from the horrors of war and to transform 
the present tensions of the cold war into a valid inter- 
national order, we will go as penitents to the birthplace 
of Saint Nicholas of Flue, who is not only the patron of 
Switzerland, but also he whom the Church and tradition 
call the Saint of Peace. 

For the same summer two young peoples’ pilgrimages 
are planned. The first, in July, will follow the 1000- 
year old route of Saint James of Compostella in Spain. 
The second, in August, will lead to Notre Dame du Puy 
in France. But all during the year an uninterrupted 
chain of prayers can and must rise to God: the family 
prayers of children grouped around their parents, parish 
prayers in union with the silent prayers of contemplative 
orders, Masses for peace in which the sick can par- 
ticipate, thanks to radio and television. 

On the 23rd of May, a world-wide children’s day 
of prayer for peace will be held under the sponsorship 
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of Pax Christi, with the greatest encouragement from the 


Holy Father. 


. -_,- But peace is not at- 
Aims of Pax Christi jainea only through 


prayer. It is also the work of men. The Pope reminds 
us of this when he congratulates Pax Christi “for being 
alive to international reality” and for not “[ withdrawing | 
from economic and political needs and duties as if they 
didn’t concern the Christian and Catholic.” 

There is a Christian doctrine of peace. Its foundation 
is in the Bible, its charter in the Gospels. The Church 
in the course of ages has done all that she could to 
“outlaw war” and to substitute arbitration for the 
horror of armed conflict. Most Catholics ignore this 
teaching or hold it to be a dead letter. Many of them 
succumb to a psychosis of panic, of fear which is apt 
to lead to a general holocaust which will envelop all 
humanity. 

Pax Christi is above political parties. Because it is a 
movement recognized by the Church and open to Cath- 
olics of the whole world, it does not take sides in ques- 
tions of the temporal order-which occupy the current 
international scene. But on the other hand each Catholic, 
whether or not he belongs to the Pax Christi movement, 
has the right and the strict duty, of which the Sovereign 
Pontiff has so often reminded us, to choose and to act. 
For a Catholic is at the same time a citizen of the Church 
and a citizen of a nation. He has duties toward both. 

But Catholics, if they do not always fulfill their civic 
duties toward their respective nations, are much more 
often forgetful of that higher City in which their baptism 
incorporates them and of their place as cells in the 





“In a century in which technical 
progress seems destined to 
unite the human race, we are 
confronted with a disappointing 
sight: Catholicism is divided 
into water-tight compartments.” 


“There is a Christian doctrine 
of peace. Its foundation is in 
the Bible, its charter in the 
Gospels. . . But most Catholics 
ignore this teaching or hold 

it to be a dead letter.” 


“Many Catholics succumb to 
a psychosis of panic, of 

fear which is apt to lead 

to a general holocaust 

which will envelop all 
humanity. . .” 
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. .. the hour has come to turn 
toward our Catholic brothers in 
America and invite them to throw 
in their lot with us, so that 

the scale may register on the side 


” 


of a just and durable peace. . . 


AIMS OF THE PAX CHRISTI MOVEMENT 


Mystical Body. Pax Christi intends in every. way to give 
back to the baptized this sense of their common de- 
nominator, of their common membership in a society— 
at once visible and invisible—which is the Church of 
Christ. In a century in which technical progress seems 
destined to unite the human race, we are confronted 
with a disappointing sight: Catholicism is divided into 
water-tight compartments. Unlike the Middle Ages, when 
nations communed in a common faith and communicated 
among themselves to form Christianity, the contemporary 
period has lost the sense of the living unity of the 
faithful in the Church. 

This is precisely the aim of Pax Christi: to offer its 
services to all the faithful to help them rediscover a 
“horizontal Catholicism.” But this will be possible only 
if bishops and priests know each other, and come together 
to work for a common cause. That is the reason why 
the international movement of Pax Christi is presided 
over in each participating country by a bishop designated 
by the hierarchy of that country. Co-operation among 
the laity quickly follows. To help them, Pax Christi 
organizes an international Catholic correspondence, as 
well as services of hospitality in key cities. These latter 
operate especially during the summer months and allow 
young and old in all countries to meet each other at 
little cost. 

The movement also organizes “twin” parishes or 
schools. That means that two schools or two parishes or 
two cities, in different countries, assume responsibility 
for each other, and exchange hospitality. Pax Christi thus 
opens an immense field of activity to those Catholics 
who are desirous of international justice and charity and 
who are possessed by the splendid dogma of their 


unity in Christ—a dogma so strongly thrown into relicf 
by the encyclical Mystici Corporis. 


: © rs Two objections (among others) could 
O jections be made to Pax Christi. The first 
can be briefly put this way: Is not unity one of the 
characteristics of the Church? Is it not therefore for the 
Church itself to create it? Why create a movement of 
union among Catholics? 

We will reply by comparison with the work of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. The apostolate 
is also one of the essential factors of the Church of 
Christ. And yet God allowed one of the simple faithful 
of Lyon, Pauline Jaricot, obsessed by the desire to carry 
the Gospel to pagan countries, to give life to a movement 
of prayers, charity, priestly and religious vocations, that 
largely contributed to the missionary efforts of the 
Church. Far from objecting to it, the Holy See gave an 
official character to this private undertaking, granting 
it the status of a Pontifical society. 

Thus it is with unity: because the baptized are no 
longer sufficiently aware, because they live as separated 
brothers, the Holy Spirit has implanted here and there, 
among Catholics of the most diverse countries, a deep 
desire to recover this lost unity and to make the solidarity 
of all members attached to the Church of Christ visib'e 
and effective. As tangible proof that this effort is not 
presumptuous, the Holy Father himself approves it an‘ 
makes it a duty for us: “To collaborate in this task [the 
political and economic unification of the world] b’ 
bringing into play the forces of Catholic unity: th:t 
appears to Us the chief aim of . . . Pax Christi . . 

The second objection to Pax Christi arises from. th» 





The international headquarters of Pax Christi is in 
Fribourg (Switzerland). Its headquarters in France is at 


5 rue Mabillon, Paris 6e. 


Each participating nation constitutes a national section 

of Pax Christi. This arrangement insures the unity 

and the adaptability of the movement with respect to the 
historical, social, and other character of each country. 


In the countries where Pax Christi is not yet officially 
organized, people who are interested in the movement 

can subscribe to one. of the bulletins (French-German-Dutch) , 
participate in its public demonstrations, young people’s 
pilgrimages, and so on, and follow the suggestions of its 


publications. 


fear of seeing Catholics shutting themselves off in a 
“shetto” and selfishly making a separate peace without 
a thought for their brothers of other religions or for 
their unbelieving brothers. 

This is not the case, for the very simple reason that 
such an action would be quite impossible. Catholics do 
not form a compact geographical body: in almost all 
countries they are mixed with fellow citizens who do not 
share their faith. Furthermore, this unity that Catholics 
have to find and reflect in their lives is not for them a 
privilege of caste. Pax Christi does not for a moment 
intend to bring about among Catholics the Judaic pharisa- 
ism that was so strongly attacked by Christ and by 
Saint Paul and which would tend to make them consider 
other men as untouchables and their efforts for peace 
as sterile or bad. On the contrary, Catholics want to 
place their re-found unity in Christ at the disinterested 
service of a human community groping for order and 
peace. 


Pax Christi Pax Christi invites Catholics to 


make a double effort. First, a con- 
crete, temporal effort: the effort to work with all their 
strength and with all the moral means that they may 
possess for the establishment of more human, more just 
relations between peoples and races. Pax Christi unites 
them to work for the creation of “supra-national” in- 
stitutions capable of reconciling, simultaneously, the love 
of each member for his own country and his devotion 
to the common good of the whole world. 
But this result will not be obtained by decrees or by 
the work of even the most well-adapted temporal organ- 
isms. This technical world needs a “supplement of soul.” 
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It needs a spirit. This spirit is wonderfully defined by 
the Pope when he honors us by comparing Pax Christi 


to the Franciscan movement. I would like to close with 


these words of the Holy Father, by restating to all our 
brethren in the United States, and more particularly to 
the clergy, to the religious orders and to Christian fam- 
ilies, the pressing and cordial invitation that I have 
already extended to them in the name of Pax Christi: 
“In the 13th century,” the Pope said, “Saint Francis 
of Assisi proclaimed and lived his ideal, thereby giving 
rise to a religious and social movement which, to speak 
only of Italy, taught Christian simplicity in daily life 
and peace among the parties rending public life. He 
had followers from Sicily to the Alps. Even Frederick II 
could not dare to ignore the existence of this movement. 
“Compared to that age, present events have assumed 
wide proportions extending to the limits of the earth. 
Nevertheless, the Franciscan movement of the 13th cen- 
tury can serve you as an example and encouragement. 
Your banner shows you have a deeply Christian and 
Catholic aim—toward which generations in the past have 
striven: first the union of the Catholics of Europe and 
then of the other continents in order to work together in 
public life—a union built 6n recognition of the fact 
that the Faith unites all. Difficulties are many and great, 
it is true; but you must look rather at the men who 
everywhere think as you do and are likewise ready for 
the sacrifices that the success of the work demands.” 
May these words of the Vicar of Christ arouse many 
Catholics to realize that the world needs them. Resolutely 
casting aside all that is divisive, may they generously 
seek that which unites them to each other and to their 
brothers: “Peace on earth to men of good will!” 
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HOLY WEEK 


ALM SUNDAY starts off Holy Week, during which we recall 
Christ’s passion and death, on a note of triumph. Later, we share with the 
apostles the awe of Maundy Thursday, when they receive from His own hands 
His Body and Blood. With the Church we are plunged into deepest mourning 
on Good Friday, the day of the crucifixion and death of Our Lord. Holy 
Saturday is sorrow’s ebbtide; Easter comes in on a flood of joy. 
Palm Sunday is the high point of Christ’s earthly welcome. As He enters 
Jerusalem the people crane their necks to catch a glimpse of Him; children 
strew palms in the roadway. Yet Christ knows the honor they pay Him is 
empty: they see in Him only a temporal savior who will lead them to 
independence and help them throw off Roman rule. Early Christians 
made a point of imitating in their liturgy this entrance of Christ into 
Jerusalem. After the palms were blessed a procession was held. It wound 
its way out of the church and the doors were closed; when-the procession sought 
re-entry, the crossbearer at its head knocked three times with the foot of 
the cross on the church door and it swung open. Today in our cathedrals 
and many other large churches we retain this ceremony. As the celebrant 
reads the “long Gospel” recounting Christ’s passion and death, we stand with 
our palm branches, meditating upon the brevity of Christ’s earthly glory. 


On Palm Sunday, Christian Arab children 
retrace the route of Christ’s triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. 





The washing of the feet—the MANDATUM—takes place on Maundy ( % 
Thursday. Here a cardinal washes the feet of one of his people. | 


AUNDY THURSDAY, like Palm Sunday, is a 
feast we observe with mixed emotions. Knowing that the time is 
approaching when Christ will be taken, tried and crucified, we are 

sorrowful; realizing that it was on this day that He gave us His 
greatest gift—His own Body and Blood—we know joy. As the 
Scriptural account of His passion is read, we see the familiar events 
pass in review. First, Christ gathers in a room with His apostles 
to celebrate the Passover, thus repeating a lesson to which His whole 
life bore witness, and which He summed up in His own words: “I am 
come not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it.” Christ, with a 
divine understanding of human nature, does not suddenly impose His 
mysteries on unprepared minds. Even in choosing the words which 
transform ordinary wine into His Blood, He uses the framework of 
Moses’ words: “This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath 
made with you.” Christ says, “This is My Blood of the New Covenant.” 
Thus, from a-merely commemorative meal, the Passover becomes the 
Holy Eucharist, which through the apostles Christ commands the Church 
to continue. After the supper is over, Christ humbles Himself by 
washing the feet of His apostles. Peter’s brief, embarrassed protest 
at allowing his feet to be washed by his Master quickly subsides 
when Christ tells him: “If I wash thee not, thou shalt have no part 
with me.” Then Christ explains why He washed their feet: as an 
example, “that as I have done to you, so you do also.” In other 
words, the Christian life is to be a life of service, in which we 
humble ourselves for others. After the Maundy Thursday Mass, 
in which we commemorate the Last Supper, the altars are stripped, 
the bells and the organ are stilled, and our joy fades into sorrow. 

Swiftly the events which will lead Christ to Calvary begin to | 
unfold. After supper He goes into the garden to pray and, too like 
ourselves, His apostles fall asleep while He suffers. He is taken 
by the soldiers, and after a brief show of resistance, in which 
Peter cuts off the ear of the high priest’s servant, the apostles 
take to their heels. Christ goes alone to His death. 
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OOD FRIDAY, in the early morning hours, sees Christ 
o on trial for His life. In the liturgy we behold Him degraded, used as a pawn 
“in a petty struggle between a corrupt Sanhedrin anxious to maintain its domination 
‘over the people and the worldly-prudent provincial governor more concerned 
with civil order than with justice. Pilate tries to avoid a decision; in the 
end he literally washes his hands of Christ and delivers Him to the Roman 
“soldiers. On this day, alone of all the days in its calendar, the Western Church 
does not celebrate the Mass, in which she usually offers Christ to the Father 
in an unbloody sacrifice. Today Christ offers Himself, a weary and exhausted 
Victim stumbling as He goes toward Calvary, bearing the cross on which He will 
suffer and die. In our churches we commemorate His degradation by reciting psalms 
among the most desolate in the Bible. Our only comfort comes in the veneration 
of the cross, by which we symbolize our belief that Christ by His sacrifice 
has purchased our redemption. Then, in the Mass of the Pre-Sanctified, the priest 
receives the Host. consecrated the day before. The altar is stripped and priests 
and people depart, leaving the tabernacle empty. The whole Church mourns. 


In the Andean foothills near Lima, Peru, this cross, 
_ decorated with the symbols of Christ’s passion, 
_ is set up on Good Friday outside an adobe church. 





OLY SATURDAY, too, is a day of mourning. 

Christ’s body, wrapped in a winding sheet, lies in a borrowed tomb. His 
frightened followers huddle in the Cenacle. On this, the morning after 

the crucifixion, the high priest goes to Pilate to receive permission 

to post a guard and seal the door of the sepulchre. With the whole Church, 


we mourn: the Blessed Sacrament is absent from the tabernacle, the 
sanctuary lamp is extinguished. For centuries Holy Saturday was a day of 
waiting and of expectation. The liturgy began in the hours before 
midnight, when the first Mass of the feast of the Resurrection was sung. 
Gradually the mystery of the Resurrection was anticipated, so that now 
in most churches the liturgy of Easter is celebrated on Holy Saturday 
morning. (Since the Holy Father’s recent decree, however, more and more 
parishes, following the practice of the early Christians, have 

restored the Holy Saturday liturgy to its proper sequence in time.) The 
new fire, symbol of Christ’s Resurrection, is struck from a flint. From 

it is lighted the paschal candle, which is then carried in solemn 
procession to the altar while the Lumen Christi, the hymn which hails 
Christ as the light of the world, is sung. Prophecies from the Old 
Testament are read. In preparation for the baptism of new Christians, 
which in the early Church took place on Holy Saturday night, the 
water in the baptismal font—the womb of the Church—is blessed. The 
Church celebrates the first Easter Mass. We share the Church’s joy as the 
bells, silent since Holy Thursday, ring out, the organ plays, and the 

choir sings its first Alleluia! Lent is over and we prepare to 

greet the risen Lord. 


The lighting of the new fire, which takes 
place outside the doors of the church, is the first 
of the Holy Saturday ceremonies. 
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ASTER is the greatest feast of the year—greater 

than Christmas, when Christ was born; greater than the Ascension, 
when He rose into heaven; greater than Pentecost, when He 
fulfilled His promise to the apostles by sending them the Holy 
Ghost with a rush of wind and in flickering tongues of flame. Saint 
Paul gives us the reason for the pre-eminence of Easter: “If Christ 
has not risen,” he writes bluntly to the Corinthians, “then our 
preaching is groundless, and your faith too is groundless.” But 
Christ has risen, and our faith is real. Magdalene, meeting Him 
near the tomb, thinks He is a gardener; Peter and the others must 
rush to the sepulchre to see for themselves, and even then they are 
hardly convinced. Later Thomas, confronted with the glorified 
Christ, must put his fingers into Christ’s wounds before he 

will believe. Doubting, he gives Christ the occasion to praise all 
who henceforward will be called Christians: “Blessed are they who 
have not seen and who yet have believed.” All during the Lent just 
passed we have tried by fasting and prayer to purify ourselves in 
preparation for Easter. Now, though purged of our sins, we have 

no cause to be proud or complacent. We must follow the 

apostles, who, strengthened by their Master’s direct commission, 
came out of hiding and went out in the springtime of the Church 
to preach the risen Christ. ““This is the day which the Lord 

hath made: let us be glad and rejoice therein.” 


As we receive Holy Communion on Easter, we honor 
the risen Christ whose death has redeemed us. 
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The Antioch chalice, discovered 
in 1910 in Syria, was first thought to 
be the original cup of the Last Supper. 


bor THE Hely Crai 


What happened to the chalice of the Last Supper—the 
Hloly Grail? . .. The legendary search for the Grail, which 
reached its peak in the Middle Ages, developed in the 
literature of those centuries into an allegory of the Chris- 
tian life in its struggle to overcome the forces of evil, 
which were represented by almost endless battles with 
monsters, hermits and mysterious knights. In its later 
stages the legend became a symbol of Christian mys- 
ticism; for the Grail, which was believed to have been 
used at the Last Supper and to have received Christ’s 
blood after His side was pierced by a lance as He hung 
from the Cross, was the object of the quest of knight- 
hood. Sought by Parsifal, Galahad and the Knights of 
the Round Table, it symbolized the Holy Eucharist and 
the sacramental life. One version of the legend originally 
was a Celtic pagan story of a miraculous “graal,” a vessel 
of plenty copious enough to bring prosperity to an entire 
land, but in the Christian version Galahad (whose name 
means “pure of heart”) enters the Spiritual City and 
finds the Grail only when he has learned to prefer nothing 
to the love of Christ. The Grail quest symbolizes the life 
of the Beatitudes. 

Why King Arthur’s knights should be involved in the 
story is explained by the fact that in one variation, at 
least, the Grail was brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 
Glastonbury in western England, where he had been 
sent to preach the Gospel. In Glastonbury today you may 
walk along Chickwell street to Chalice Well, which is still 
carefully guarded because of the tradition that the Grail 
was once hidden there. The waters of the well leave a 
teddish tinge on the surrounding stones. Trinity Church 
yard in Glastonbury is the site of a famous thorn tree, 
said to have developed from Joseph’s staff: a tree which 
bursts into second blossom at Christmas. 

The development of the Grail legend is probably con- 
nected with the promulgation of the dogma of Transub- 
stantiation in 1215 and with the consequent flowering of 
Eucharistic devotion. Officially, however, the Church has 
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ignored the legend. Although it is the product of the 
Catholic centuries, it is more important in the realm of 
literature and art than of history or religion. The Grail- 
seekers of medieval romance, drawn by the mysterious 
fascination of the beauty of holiness, were often distracted 
by external alarms and excursions. 

From time to time the quest produced ancient chalices 
believed to have been the Holy Grail. One of them, the 
Sacro Catino, has been treasured at the Cathedral of 
Genoa, Italy, since 1177. A hexagonal vessel shaped more 
like a serving dish than a chalice, it is said to be of solid 
emerald. At the Cathedral of Valencia in Spain, a cup of 
dark red agate—iridescent, translucent, set with pearls. 
rubies and emeralds—has been venerated since the 13th 
century, when it was discovered in a cave in the Pyrenees. 

From the evidence of design and workmanship and 
from a knowledge of the table customs of the earlier 
Christian ages, however, the most recently discovered 
“Holy Grail” appears to be the most ancient. This is the 
Chalice of Antioch (above), found in 1910 and recently 
purchased by New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The chalice was recovered at Antioch, the earliest Chris- 
tian center after Jerusalem, during the excavation of 
what was apparently a church’s treasure hidden in time 
of danger. The cup, worn at the edges from use, is encased 
in a silver filigree, the skillful carvings on which include 
human figures framed in the tendrils of a vine. It has been 
suggested by a modern legend writer (Thomas Costain: 
The Silver Chalice) that the figures are realistic repre- 
sentations of Christ and the Apostles. 

Though early enthusiasts maintained that in the An- 
tioch Chalice the quest for the Holy Grail had finally 
come to a successful end, the Museum says that this claim 
cannot be substantiated. The general opinion is that it was 
fashioned in the fourth or fifth century. As it has for 
century on century, the quest for the Holy Grail goes on. 
The unfulfilled quest is a fitting symbol of man’s yearn- 
ing for the infinite.—SIsTer Jute, O.P. 
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Passing a statue of their great benefactor, Pius XII, students a: 
the North American College recite the private evening rosary 
Devotion to Marv Immaculate, patroness of the College, is traditional. 
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REV. ROBERT F. McNAMARA 


The new College, 

at Via del Gianicolo 14, 
Vatican City, 

was completed last year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


On Rome’s Janiculum Hill, overlooking the Vat- 
' iean and colonnaded St. Peter’s Square, stand the 
~ new buildings which house the North American Col- 
lege, the Roman national seminary for the United 
States. The modern, six-story main structure is the 
home of about 180 young Americans from nearly 85 
dioceses who are studying for the priesthood. 
During the past four centuries the Popes have 
established in Rome a number of national seminaries 
in the belief that if some diocesan priests from each 
country are trained in Rome they will inevitably re- 
turn home with still stronger faith and deeper devotion 
to the Vicar of Christ. To six American bishops who 
had come to Rome in December, 1854, for the defini- 
tion of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
Pope Pius IX proposed a seminary for Americans. 
Having won the assent of the U. S. hierarchy, the 
Pope loaned them a former convent at No. 30, Via 
del?Umilta (Humility Street), the bishops outfitted 
it, and on December 8, 1859 the North American 
College was opened with a student body of 12. 
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Except for the years 1940-48, when World War II 
forced it to close, the College remained at the same 
address, But even though at times as many as 83 
American dioceses were simultaneously represented 
in the student body, the old building, put up in 1603, 
could accommodate only 180 men. In 1947, there- 
fore, a new building was begun on the Janiculum. 
Finished last year at a cost of $4 million, it has 
quarters for 300. On October 14, 1953, the day on 
which the seminarians moved in, Pope Pius XII 
personally opened and blessed the new buildings. 

Many of the men whom their bishops send to the 
American College are destined for assignments as 
seminary professors or diocesan officials. Since it is 
from these positions that most American bishops are 
chosen, it is not surprising that 101 of the College 
alumni have become bishops; six of these have re- 
turned to Rome to receive the red hat of a cardinal. 
Three of our present cardinals—Cardinals Spellman, 
Mooney and Stritch—and thirty-eight (20%) of our 
archbishops and bishops graduated from the College. 
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Preaching, pastoral theology, music 
and Italian are taught at the American 
College itself. Each school day morning 
the students board buses which take 
them to the Gregorian University in the 
center of Rome, where they take their 
principal philosophical and theological 
courses, A Jesuit institution founded in 
1553 by Saint Ignatius Loyola and Saint 
Francis Borgia, the Gregorian is an ob- 
ject lesson in the universality of the 
Church. Its select staff of Jesuit profes- 
sors come from 20 nations and deliver 
their lectures (in Latin) to 2600 sem- 
inarians from 58 countries. Most of the 
Americans take the course which leads 
to undergraduate philosophical and 
theological degrees. Normally, these 
studies take four years. Ordained in De- 
cember of their senior year, most stu- 
dents return to America after their final 
examinations the following June. Some 
stay for two more years of graduate 
work, 

Rector of the College is the Most 
Reverend Martin J. O’Connor, D.D., 
Titular Bishop of Thespiae and a native 
of Scranton, Pa. Bishop O’Connor, as 
rector, is responsible both to the Pope 
and to the American bishops for main- 
taining the property, training the stu- 
dents, and arranging papal audiences 
for American visitors to Rome. He per- 
sonally ordains the members of each 
senior class to the priesthood. He is as- 


sisted by a vice-rector, a spiritual di- 
rector and a bursar. Youngest man on 
the staff is the new bursar, Rev. George 
A. Schlichte of Boston, an Annapolis 
graduate and a World War II veteran. 





The Vice-Rector is Monsignor 
Richard K. Burns, a native of 
Rochester, N. Y. He is also 


responsible for student discipline. 
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The Rector, Bishop Martin J. O’Connor, has personally supervisea tne 
largest building program in the history of the College. The most famous 
of his 10 predecessors was William Cardinal O’Connell of Boston. 
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Home study, especially in philosophy and 
theology, which are taught in Latin at Gregorian 
University, keeps students busy. 
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Italian, one of the auxiliary courses, 
is taught at the College itself by Monsignor 
Burns, the Vice-Rector. 


A seminarian practices his pulpit technique in the sermon 
class, also held at the College. The class is taught by the 
spiritual director, Monsignor F. W+Freking of Winona, Minn. 
(seated, wearing glasses). The tonsure on the man at the 
extreme left is a sign that he has begun to receive 

holy orders. Students are not accepted at the College unless 
sent by their bishops, who also pay their board and tuition. 


All students learn Gregorian chant. 

Each new student is assigned to a “camerata” 
or group of students presided over by a 
student prefect. Since these officers have 

a certain amount of real authority, the 

student body is largely self-governing. 





A songfest around the piano offers a 
break in the day’s routine. 


The new chapel of the College is the gift of - . Afternoon tea and rolls (the “merenda’” ) 
alumni. Sculptures and mosaics are by Italian artists. tide students over until dinner at 8 p.m. 


There are many great schools of Christian doc- 
trine in Rome, but Rome herself is the greatest 
teacher of Christian piety. Here Saint Peter, aided 
by Saint Paul, established the See of Rome, and by 
sealing this deed with his blood he set an example 
for the hundreds of Roman martyrs and saints of 
succeeding ages. “Here,” Pope Pius XI once told a 
group of-American College men, “the presence, the 
influence of the holy Apostles are in the very atmos- 
phere.” 

Although they fully appreciate Rome’s lessons in 
Christian religion and culture, and although by 
their status they “belong” to Rome, the North 
American College men are still unalterably Ameri- 
can. They may go through the streets in the round 
beaver hats and the cassocks of the Italian clergy- 
man, but their red sashes, white collars and blue 
buttons proclaim their nationality. They have small 
interest in European politics, great interest in 
American. Their priestly ideals are American also, 
and however deeply they appreciate the privilege of 
studying in Rome for four or six years, they always 
look forward to returning to America to begin their 
priestly work. Yet when they do return, they dis- 
cover that somehow they have left half their heart 
in Eternal Rome, the holy center of Christendom. 








The games (basketball, tennis, handball, softball) 
are typically American. The students also have 
a swimming pool at their Castel Gondolfo summer hom». 
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Every “camerata-walk” ends at some Roman shrine. No shrine 
is more beloved than the Vatican, where, near Saint 
Peter’s tomb, his successors still shepherd the flock of Christ. 
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The role of woman 


Throughout the long centuries of the pre-Christian era, woman had very little social standing, and was consider--d 
vastly inferior to man. The ancient Greek philosopher Euripides bluntly said: “One man is obviously worth more 
than ten thousand women.” Even by the time Christ was born, woman’s estate had not improved very much. In Jud: a, 
the country of Christ’s birth, Jewish men were supposed to say daily this prayer: “Praised be God that He has not creat d 
me a heathen; praised be God that He has not created me a woman; praised be God that He has not created me «in 
ignorant man!” 

The circumstances of Christ’s birth and the fact of His coming profoundly changed all this. The fact that te 
Savior of the world was born of a virgin gave to virginity a positive value it had never enjoyed. Previously, virgin ‘y 
in a woman was merely the absence of marriage and children; in many areas of the ancient world women were co:- 
pelled by law to marry by a certain age. The doctrine that Christ preached insisted that all human souls are equal in ‘he 
sight of God. Woman, whether she married or remained a virgin, gained an entirely new status: not only did she 10 
longer have to depend on man’s whim for her social standing; henceforth, in her relationship to God, she was a free 
human being and the equal of any man. 

Since Christ’s time, of course, woman has not always enjoyed this equal status. Even today, in many countries, she 
is exploited, overworked and held in low regard, But where this is true it is because the teachings of Christ are either 
unknown or unheeded. 

In the Western world our times have witnessed an opposite reaction. Now society, ignoring woman’s complementary 
nature, identifies her role with that of man. On the other hand, glorifying her body, it exalts her power over man. For 
woman, both ideas are ultimately debasing; they leave society without a soul. 

The words and pictures on these pages—which barely summarize a role of tremendous complexity—show that the 
ordinary vocations which the ordinary woman follows—motherhood, the religious life, or “single blessedness”—are all. 
indeed, good, for all can lead her, as woman. to complete fulfillment. 


“Let her marriage, under Christ, be chaste and true; 
and let holy matrons ever be her pattern. May she 
be, like Rachel, dear to her husband; like Rebecca, 
prudent; like Sara, faithful and long-lived. Let no 
action of hers give the Father of Lies dominion over 
her; but let her ever remain steadfast in the faith 
and the commandments, true to one marriage-bed, 
shunning forbidden embraces, and strengthening her 
weakness by firm discipline; of grave demeanour, heli 
in honour for her modesty. well schooled in heavenly 
lore. May she be fruitful in offspring. Mav her 
life be one of tried and proven innocence; and may 
she come to rest among the blessed in the heavenly 
kingdom. . . .” 

-—Tue Nuptiat Mass 


“The Lord bless you from Sion: 
may you see the prosperity of Jerusalem 
all the days of your life; 

May you see your children’s children. 
Peace be upon Israel!” 


—Psatm 127, 5-6 








“You cannot be unaware of the characteristic 
of girlhood—its anxieties, desires, 
hesitancies and preferences. Girls have a 
love of action, a liveliness of emotions, 

the restlessness of an intelligence which 

is still developing. They love games, 

have a thirst for affection. Their imagination 
is lively; they thrive on illusions and 
dreams; they have a spontaneity of and 
instinct for imitation. Girlhood develops 
precious religious and moral energies.” 


—Pore Pws XII 


“To be Queen Elizabeth within a definite area, 
deciding sales, banquets, labors and holidays; 

to be Whitely within a certain area, providing 
toys, boots, sheets, cakes and books; to be 


Aristotle within a certain area, teaching morals, 

manners, theology and hygiene: I can understand 

how this might exhaust the mind, but I cannot 

imagine how it could narrow it. How can it be 

a large career to tell other people’s children 

about the Rule of Three and a small career to 

tell one’s own children about the universe? ... 

No; a woman’s function is laborious but 

because it is gigantic, not because it is minute.” 
—G. K. CHESTERTON 


“4 woman's tremendously deep reservoir of 
patience is both her glory and her strength; 
and it is the sort of strength that no man can 
hope to equal. There is something immensely 
beautiful in a woman’s patience. Watch her as 
she washes socks—even if it is a job for a 
stranger. There is a willingness to be quietly 
bored, a tacit acceptance that a dull task must 
be done, and that there is some measure of 
importance in it. Observe her as she waits for 
a man to return home, or a child to return to 
health. The clock does not move for her in the 
same tempo that it does for a man; uneventful 
and tedious days may pass, and she is contented, 
she is nourished by thoughts of the future...” 
—Syoney J. Harris 
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“Who shall find a valiant woman? 
far and from the uttermost coasts is 
the price of her. 
The heart of her husband trusteth in 
her, and he shall have no need of spoils. 
She will render him good, and not 
evil, all the days of her life... . 
She is like the merchant’s ship, she 
bringeth her bread from afar. 
And she hath risen in the night, and 
given a prey to her household, and 
victuals to her maidens. 
She hath considered a field, and 
bought it: with the fruit of her hands 
she hath planted a vineyard. 
She hath girded her loins with 
strength, and hath strengthened her 
Fee 
She hath put out her hand to strong 
things, and her fingers have taken 
hold of the spindle. 
She hath opened her hand to the 
needy, and stretched out her hands to 

the poor. . . 
Her husband is honourable in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the 
senators of the land. ... 
Strength and beauty are her 
clothing, and she shall laugh in the 
latter day. 
She hath opened her mouth to 
wisdom, and the law of clemency is on 
her tongue. 
She hath looked well to the paths of 
her house, and hath not eaten her 
bread idle. 
Her children rose up, and called her 
blessed: her husband, and he praised 
her. 
Many daughters have gathered 
together riches: thou hast surpassed 
them all. 
Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain: the woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. 
Give her of the fruit of her hands: 
and let her works praise her in the 
gates.” 

—Proverss 31, 10-31 
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“When one thinks of young girls and women who 
willingly renounce Matrimony in order to 
consecrate themselves to a higher life of 
contemplation, sacrifice and charity, there 

comes at once to the lips the word that 

explains it: vocation. It is the only word 

that can describe so lofty a sentiment.” 


—Popre Pius XII 


“Never has the world been so jull 

of misery, so desperately in 

need of the healing influence of 

woman’s love. The mission of the 

unmarried woman in this time is 

to give the full riches of her 

maternal love and devotion to 

alleviate the sufferings and 

renew the hope of mankind.” 
—JANET KALVEN 


“Of course, the home is woman’s special 
province, but there are many walks outside 
the home in which she can fulfill her 
womanly calling—medicine, teaching, social 
work, any of the sciences that deal with 
the living and the personal, work that 
demands sympathetic penetration into 
another’s thought . . . No matter whether 
she is a mother and a homemaker, or a 
member of a profession standing in the 
public eye, or a religious in a cloister, 
a true woman must always be the handmaid 
of the Lord.” 

—Rev. Joun M. OESTERREICHER 
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“Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 

Church, and delivered himself up for it. . . . He that loveth 

his wife, loveth himself. For no man ever hated his own 

flesh: but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth 

the Church. Because we are members of His Body, of 

His flesh, and of His bones. For this cause shall a 

man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his 

wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. This is a 

great sacrament,- but I speak in Christ and in the Church.” 
—EpuesiAns 5, 25-32 


“In the mother’s womb earth unites with 

heaven, the natural joins with the 

supernatural. The Creator lays His most 

beautiful work unfinished in the mother’s 

womb, that she may complete it and take 

His place towards it. This sharing of 

the Creator's work brings her into 

direct contact with the Creator.” 
—Mina WEBER 
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EDUCATION 





HOW TO TEACH RELIGION TO 
YOUR TWO-YEAR-OLD 


rr THE EARLIEST years of a child’s life, he learns from the 
principal agents: his parents and his surroundings. His 
religious education begins, ideally, nine months before his 
birth in the prayers of his parents. It will continue not only 
in their prayers but in their attitudes toward each other and 
toward him. A child is not capable of learning through in- 
struction during his first years. He acquires knowledge 
through the absorption of his environment, An infant literally 
lives on love. He grows on love. The love which induces 
growth must be love of God as well as love of man, his 
parents and family. Though religious education of the 
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| Easter Gifts 


A New Life of Pope Pius X. To be 
canonized May 29, 1954. 


THE BURNING FLAME 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton—A 
colorful story of this humble priest of the 
people, who advanced against his will 
to the highest position in the Church. So 
revealing is this biography that the 
reader feels like an eye-witness of the 
events. 


224 pages. $3.00 


The Essential Book on the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES 
IN THE DARKNESS 


By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J., Tr. by Rev. J. J. 
Sullivan, S.J. Of special interest to all 
those devoted to Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart and a penetrating study of Our 
Lady as Virgin, Mother and Co-redemp- 
tress. This is the most important book on 
this subject that has appeared in English. 


250 pages. $3.50 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 


By Rev. Francis Willam 
Tr. by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This is a companion volume to The Ros- 
ary: Its History and Meaning, which 
treats the devotional and historical as- 
pects of each mystery of the Rosary and 
its application to everyday life. 


256 pages. $3.50 


ST. MARY, MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
AND HERITAGE 


By the Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. 


The Mass Prayers for every day in the 
year exactly as the Priest says them at 
the Altar. Psalm parts in Latin and Eng- 
lish, Confraternity text of Epistles and 
Gospels. It contains a church history for 
each of the 48 States. Illustrated. 1382 
pages. 4 x 6’. Printed in red and black 
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throughout. 


Cloth $4.00 Gold Edge $7.50 


Leather $8.75, up 


ST. MARY SUNDAY MISSAL 
PRAYERS AND HERITAGE 


By the Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. 


An easy to use missal for young people 
with the Proper Parts as well as the Or- 
dinary in easy to understand English. 
384 pages. 3” x 5” printed in red and 
black. 


Flexboard 55¢, Kivar flex 75¢, Kivar de 
luxe $1.50, Amer. Seal $3.50 
At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston—10 Chicago—6 Cincinnati—1 

San Francisco—3 
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baby begins by love and example, 
it continues by the observance of 
certain religious practices in the 
home. Of these practices, prayer is 
the most important. 

A child is often introduced to 
prayer shortly after his birth. Many 
parents say a part of their night pray- 
ers at the baby’s cribside, from the 
moment he arrives home from the 
maternity hospital. Prayers reverent- 
ly spoken gradually accustom the 
tiniest child to the intonation of the 
voice in prayer. If the parents close 
their eyes, bow their heads and fold 
their hands, they indicate to their 
child that they are speaking to God 
Who dwells within them. The recita- 
tion of the Church’s Blessing For 
Children incorporates even the young- 
est member of the family in the night 
prayers: 

“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the 
Living God, Who although begotten 
before all time: in time, nevertheless 
wished to become an infant and Who 
loves the innocence of this age; who 
lovingly embraced the children of- 
fered to You and blessed them; go 
before this child with the blessing of 
your sweetness. Grant that wicked- 
ness may never change its intellect, 
but that advancing in wisdom, age 
and grace, it may ever be pleasing to 
You, who live and reign with God 
the Father in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, world without end. Amen.” 

Then, making the Sign of the Cross 
over his child, the parent says, “May 
the peace and benediction of Al- 
mighty God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, descend upon you and remain 
with you forever. Amen.” 

The responsibility for a child’s re- 
ligious education belongs first, last 
and always to his parents. (Some, 
but never all, of their responsibility 
may be delegated to the school.) The 
primary responsibility of parents is 
to raise and educate their children 
to maturity. Catholic parents who 
omit the early training of their chil- 
dren in the comfortable belief that 
the parochial school will do their job 
are guilty of what Pope Pius XII calls 
“culpable neglect.” Father John L. 
Thomas, S.J., found in 1953 that of 
16,000 children entering school at the 
age of six, 50 per cent did not know 


how to make the Sign ot the Cross. 
The Pope pointed out that, “No one 
would dream suddenly of becoming a 
mechanic or an engineer, a doctor 
or a lawyer, without any apprentice. 
ship or preparation. Yet, every dav, 
numbers of young men and women 
marry without having given an in- 
stant’s thought to preparing thei- 
selves for the arduous task of educa - 
ing their children .... No art is move 
difficult and strenuous than that «{ 
fashioning the souls of children; fr 
these souls are so very tender, ; 
easily disfigured through thoughtle 
influence . . . more susceptible th 
wax to receive a disastrous and i. - 
delible impression through maligna 
influences or culpable neglect.” 


5 ape initiation of religious practic:s 


in the home cannot take place 
too early in a child’s life. As parenis 
furnish adequate food for their chil- 
dren’s growth before the children are 
capable of demanding it, so should 
they avoid spiritual malnutrition. 
from the very beginning of each 
child’s life. Learning to speak nat- 
urally of religious matters is one of 
the first skills to be acquired ly 
Catholic parents. The spontaneity 
which marked their own childish dis- 
cussions of religion has long since 
disappeared, leaving in its wake a 
residual embarrassment that smacks 
of platitudinous religion. Children 
can easily spot a platitude. 

The presence of a crucifix near a 
child’s bed where he can see it condi- 
tions him from birth to accept the 
fact of the Crucifixion and, later, of 
the Resurrection. He accepts Christ s 
presence on the cross as quite nai- 
ural, whether or not he comprehen:s 
fully the implications of His being 
there. Using the crucifix as a poiit 
of departure, the parent may explain 
to the one-and-one-half-year-old th:t 
Jesus is on the cross, that He is Go| 
and that He loves him. (God’s lov: 
for us should be the dominant conce}. 
Under no circumstances should Ee 
be presented as a God of fear, wh) 
hurls children into everlasting flam: 
for minor infractions of househo! | 
rules.) The notion of the Blessed Vi:- 
gin as Jesus’ Mother is easy for 4 
child to understand, particularly if h° 
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can see a picture or a statue. Many 
"parents seriously underestimate their 
children’s religious sensitivity. They 
substitute for a crucifix, a picture of 
the Berta Hummel variety, full of 
wooly lambs and whimsical little 
folks—none of whom reveals a pro- 
found religious sentiment. 


Religious art plays an important 
role in the awakening of a child’s 
spiritual awareness. Of all our senses, 
the sense of sight serves as our prin- 
cipal avenue of knowledge, and tiny 
children absorb visually notions of 
religion which remain with them 
throughout their entire lives. Re- 
lizious art should be, then, to a child, 
yuat it was to the unlettered faith- 

| of the Middle Ages—“visual the- 
ology.” Both the quality of the art 
presented to the child and the place 
ii occupies in the home are impor- 
tent. If a six-hundred-dollar televi- 
sion set dominates the living room, 
while a ninety-eight-cent plastic cruci- 
fix hangs in the back hall, even the 
tiniest child will eventually form a 
judgment of the family’s hierarchy of 
values. 

The aesthetic impulse of a child is 
toward the unsophisticated in art and 
music. (For this reason, he likes 
African tribal music where rhythm 
plays the major role.) Constant ex- 
posure to bad art or too-sophisticated 
art can corrupt his taste well before 
the age of six. Among the most pro- 
found expressions of religious art are 
the mosaics of the Byzantine period, 
the sculpture and paintings of the 
Romanesque and early Gothic period, 
and contemporary art. The art of 
these periods appeals to the uncor- 
rupted taste because of its simplicity 
of line and color. The shoddy senti- 
mental representations of the 19th 
century (wherein, for example, the 
Sacred Heart resembles a bearded 
lady clutching a tomato) can stunt 
both the aesthetic and the spiritual 
growth of a child, as they have al- 
ready stunted the growth of countless 
adults. The late Father Couturier, a 
pioneer in the field of contemporary 
religious art and an artist himself, 
insisted that this type of art “could 
only result in seriously altering the 
religious psychology of clergy and 
Worshippers alike.” 
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However, the art of the Renais- 
sance should be avoided in the re- 
ligious education of small children. 
Renaissance religious paintings rep- 
resent, for the most part, a glorifica- 
tion of man, not God. From the virile 
exuberance of Michelangelo to the 
saccharine madonnas of Raphael 
the sophisticated technique of Renais- 
sance art, plus its all-pervading hu- 
manistic spirit, obscures its religious 
content. A child’s attention should 
focus on the content of the picture, 
and if the content is obscured by the 
artist’s technique, its pedagogic value 
is lost. 

One method of using religious art 
is for the parents to select a picture 
of Christ, the Blessed Mother, or a 
saint and to discuss it with their 
child at prayer time. As the child 
grows older, he can make compari- 
sons of the treatment given the same 
subject by various artists. The proj- 
ect stimulates interest in incidents in 
the life of Christ and the saints; it 
also shows the inability of the artist 
—no matter how profound—to ex- 
press more than the symbols of cer- 
tain truths—the Trinity, God the 
Father, the Holy Spirit, for example. 


Tae AN INFANT to church accus- 

toms him to the notion of the 
church as God’s house, The smallest 
baptized infant shares with his par- 
ents the right to be present at Mass, 
but many parents prefer to take the 
child to church other than at Mass 
time. Most two-year-olds will enjoy a 
short visit to church, if it is presented 
as a pleasant experience which in- 
volves no more than a little prayer 
and a moment at the altar rail to see 
the tabernacle where Jesus _ lives. 
Gradually, children become accus- 
tomed to being in church, and sit 
quietly throughout the entire Mass, 
if fortified by a favorite book or com- 
panionable toy. 


Bible stories and lives of the saints, 
when read aloud, appeal to the very 
young. Children under two enjoy pic- 
tures even when they don’t under- 
stand what is being read. As they 
grow older they demand that the sto- 
ries be repeated in the minutest detail 
and associate the pictures with the 
narrative. Several excellent religious 





“ ... significant and 
penetrating” 
—Saturday Review 


THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND 


author o 

A mse 

History of 
the Catholic Church 


‘A monumental contribution to 
Catholic history, the long- 
awaited second volume of Father 
Hughes’s history of the Reforma- 
tion in England vividly covers 
the turbulent last years of Henry 
VIII, and the reigns of the suc- 
ceeding Tudor monarchs — Ed- 
ward VI and Mary I. $7.50 


At All Bookstores 


The Macmillan Eo. 


60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 

















“LET pilgrims flock together in 
great numbers and publicly and 
in the open give glorious ex- 
pressions to their common Faith.” 

—POPE PIUS XII, Fulgens Corona 


The perfect companion for the actual or 
armchair pilgrim to Mary’s shrines and 
other shrines throughout this country and 
Canada is CATHOLIC SHRINES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA, just published by Wilfred Funk, 
Inc. In this book Fr. Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton tells in text and beautiful pic- 
tures the stories of 119 shrines of popular 
pilgrimage—the miracles, devotions, his- 
tory, art and architecture of such shrines 
as St. Joseph’s Oratory in Montreal, Saint 
Anne de Beaupre, and the Sanctuaries of 
the North American Martyrs at Auries- 
ville, N. Y. Maps and exact locations are 
given. You may have visited some of 
these shrines yourself or have a trip 
planned for the future. You will find read- 
ing about them a rewarding experience. 


At Your Bookstore or Use the 











WILFRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. JU-454 
153 East 24th Street 

j New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me an examination copy of ‘‘Catholic 
Shrines in the United States and Canada.’’ After 


1 5 days I will send you $4.75, plus a few cents 
{ postage, or return the book and owe nothing. { 











other inspiring truths. 

What the press says about the book: Ave Maria: “‘It is 
inconceivable that any person interested in sanctity could 
read this book and not be moved by the great spiritual 
wisdom of the author, the pure passionate beauty of 
his doctrine . . . a modern masterpiece.” 


(352 Pages $4.75 — $3.80 if you are a subscriber to the 
Cress and Crown Series) 








The Cross and the Christian 
by Pius Raymond Regamey, O.P. 


This second title in the Series analyzes the contem)a- 
rary errors concerning the nature and role of suffering 
in the Christian life and demonstrates that the sanctifying 
value of the Cross of the Christian can come only through 
the Cross of Calvary. 


(Price $3.25 — $2.60 if you are a subscriber to th: 
Cross and Crown Series) 


qin Are Right?” 


How many times have you heard that challenge? And how many times have you 
found yourself groping for the thoughts with which to express yourself? 

It’s never easy to answer the hundred and one questions put to you by non- 
Catholics unless you have a thorough understanding and feeling for your Faith. . . . 
Realizing this, the Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the Great have 
instituted the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality . . . to make the task of under- 
standing Catholic belief a simple and interesting one for you. 

The Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality provides a wide variety of books on 
spiritual matters written by authors of many lands. Classical works on Catholic belief 


SPECIAL SERIES DISCOUNT 


Titles in the Cross and Crown Series will be published 
at the rate of two or three each year. By subscribinc to 
the Series you will receive each book in the Series a: it 
appears ... at a special 20% discount. You may begin 
your subscription with either the first or second volume 





will be presented in modern translations, many appearing in English for the first 
time. Translations of modern works and books by American authors will also be 


included in the series. Altogether, the series will constitute a complete, authoritative 
library designed to help the Catholic strengthen his own understanding of the Faith .. . 


and to pass that understanding along to others. 


FIRST IN THE SERIES 


Fruits of Contemplation 


by Victorino Osende, O.P. 


Clearly explains the nature of Christian perfection, the meaning of devotion and 
prayer, the role of the apostolate, devotion to Mary, the imitation of Christ and many 


and you may terminate it at any time if you should so 
desire. 


at your Bookstore 


B. HERDER BOOK CO.., Publishers 


15-17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





storybooks are currently available in 
most bookstores.* 

One mother I know made up a col- 
lection of prayers with her three-year- 
old son. Every day she composed a 
little prayer (based on her son’s sug- 
gestion) about one thing for which to 
thank God—for example, “Thank 
you, God, for the trees.” She printed 
the prayer in large letters on the 
left-hand page of a scrapbook and 
her son illustrated the prayer by col- 
oring, drawing or cutting out a tree 
to go on the right-hand page. By the 
time he had reached three-and-a-half, 
he could read the whole scrap book. 

The child who knows Our Lord 
first as the Baby Jesus will love Him 
as a familiar friend, and will feel 
Him to be a part of his home and 
family. Christmas time, of course, is 
*Among them: The Colden Book New Testament 
(Simon & Schuster, New York City, $2.95), recom- 
mended not for its text but only for its illustrations, 
which are among the finest ples of temp y 
religious illustrations to be found anywhere; Christo- 
pher’s Talks to Little Ones, by David Greenstock 
(Templegate, Springfield, Mlinois, $2.00), an excel- 
lent text directed to Catholic parents who can read 
or re-tell stories to children—there are few illus- 
trations; With the Bible Through the Church Year, 
by Richard Beron, 0.S.B. and Mary Perkins (Pan- 
theon Books, New York City, $4.95), a wonderful 


selection of Psalms and texts on the liturgy. The 
illustrati: do not up to the text matter. 








the best opportunity to teach a child 
about the Infant Jesus and the Holy 
Family, The Baby Jesus’ birthday is 
an event the child can love and feel 
very much a part of, and the associa- 
tion with the Holy Child is much 
more real than that with Santa Claus. 
A youngster should not get the idea 
that the excitement is about the com- 
ing of Santa Claus. The Santa Claus 
myth (like the Easter bunny myth), 
though a hard one to dispel, can be 
neutralized by the observance of St. 
Nicholas’ Day, December 6, when the 
Saint and his Moorish servant re- 
ward the good and punish the bad. 

Christmas is a good time too to 
take a child to visit your parish 
church to see the créche—to see the 
Infant Jesus in his cradle of straw, 
the Virgin and Saint Joseph, the 
Wise Men and the Shepherds. 


5 aemerence of the liturgical year 

re-inforces a child’s early reli- 
gious lessons. The oné- or two-year- 
old may not understand the signifi- 
cance of the Advent wreath or the 
Paschal lamb cake, but the presence 
of these objects in the home paves 


the way for the child’s fuller under- 
standing of the feasts of the Church. 
It is important to incorporate these 
observances into family life while 
children are still very small, if they 
are to be accepted by them as normal 
religious manifestations. 

The blessing of food before meals 
provides an opportunity for a child 
to associate all material things with 
God’s bounty. After the father says 
Grace, the mother can help the baby 
form the Sign of the Cross, repeating 
the words as she does so. If so de- 
sired a simple formula of Grace {or 
the baby can be said: “Thank you, 
God, for this food I eat. Amen.” 

Even as the early Christians signed 
the breasts of their children with ‘he 
Sign of the Cross in reverence ‘or 
the Divine Life which dwelt within 
them, so should parents strive con- 
stantly to preserve unspoiled he 
child’s baptismal heritage. The p2r- 
ents’ greatest weapon is perso ial 
sanctity, since conjugal spirituality is 
the basis for that of the family. It is 
the responsibility of the parents to 
gird the child from birth with “:he 
sword of the Spirit.” 








Bishop Hunt, assisted by Msgr. Moreton, prison chaplain, confirms Sullivan and Braasch. The “altar boy” 
is another condemned man, Don Neal, acting as proxy for the men’s sponsor, photographer Melvyn. 


DEATH ROW 
CONFIRMATION 


At Utah’s State Prison a few weeks ago, Bishop Duane G. Hunt of 
Salt Lake City administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to 
two young prisoners, Melvin LeRoy Sullivan, 22, and Verne Alfred 
Braasch, 26. Both are confined to death row for the 1949 killing, 
during an attempted robbery, of a service station attendant. 

Twice before, Sullivan and Braasch, both of whom are converts, 
have won stays of execution. Once their time was so short that 
Sullivan’s mother traveled to Utah to bring home her son’s body, 
and Braasch’s mother sent money to give him “a decent Christian 
burial.” This time Monsignor Joseph P. Moreton, prison chaplain, 
feared time was at last running out. At their request, he asked 
Bishop Hunt to confirm the two men, 

Sullivan chose Matthew for his confirmation name; Braasch chose 
Peter. Serving as Bishop Hunt’s “altar boy” was another condemned 
man, Don J. Neal, convicted of the slaying of a policeman two years 
ago. Paul R. Melvyn of the Intermountain Catholic Register, who 
took these pictures, was their sponsor. 
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Braasch (left) and Sullivan kneel for Bishop 
Hunt’s blessing as the warden watches. 

















Children’s corner 





A present for mama 


Cesare is 11 years old. He lives in a village way up on top of a mountain in Italy. The village is 
called Castello. It has a fine view of a lake in the distance, but the village is 
very, very small. Everything that reaches Castello, from the bread on peoples’ table to the 
candles on the altar in the church, comes up one mile of steps on the backs of 
the people themselves. If you want to buy clothes or pasta 
or an orange or a rocking chair, you 
have to go down a 
mile 
of steps 
to the village of 
San Mamete 
on the edge of 
Lake Lugano 
and carry it home in a pack 
on your back up a 
mile 
of steps to Castello. 





Cesare’s father is named Giacomo. He has a shoe-maker’s 
shop in San Mamete. Every morning he climbs down the 
steps to his work. And every evening he climbs back up 
again to Castello. 
Sometimes Cesare goes 
down to the shop to help his father 
* make shoes. Sometimes, on “Roy 
f Saturday afternoons, : 
he goes with his father to 
play bocce with the men. 
Cesare’s mother is named Albina. She takes care of her three 
children, Cesare, Mauro and Analisa. One day Cesare looked at 
the calendar. In two days it would be the feast of 
Sint Albina—his mother’s saint’s day. Now in Italy they celebrate 
people’s saint’s days the way we celebrate birthdays here. Cesare looked 
at his mother as she sewed. He couldn’t 
think of what to give her. He thought 
about it all day long and dreamt about it all night long. He 
thought of almost a thousand things. But he didn’t have any 
money at all. There was only one thing he could do. He 
would stop off and see his friend Don Paolo, the parish 
priest in Castello. Don Paolo had been there only a 
year. But he was a good friend of Cesare’s. They talked 
a little about the dry spell in Castello. Then Cesare 
told him: “Tomorrow is my mother’s saint’s day and 
I don’t know what to get her.” Don Paolo 


thought for a minute and pushed a little 
piece of candy 


in the direction of 
Cesare. “Cesare, I 
have a little picture 
I’ve been meaning to 
give you: it’s a 
picture of Our Lady 
. when she was taken 
up to Heaven.” 
“Thank you,” said 
Cesare. “Would you 
like to get your mother 
something pretty?” asked 
Don Paolo. “Oh, yes,” 
said Cesare. “I know,” 
he added, for he had 
guessed what 
Don Paolo meant. 
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Cesare ran out of Don Paolo’s house and down the road and into 
the little meadow at the edge of the village. It was summer 


and the fields were bordered by 


woods full of wonderful things— 
whispering trees that cast a green shade 


and cool growing moss on the old forest rocks. 


In the meadow were all 
kinds of wild flowers. 
Cesare picked one or two of every 
different kind: He picked bluebells 
and poppies and some beautiful white 
blossoms that grew on a bush. And 
on the way home he picked some 
buttercups. When he got home he — 
went into a corner where no one 
would see him and arranged 
his flowers as beautifully 
as he could. At the last 
minute he placed the 
holy picture among 
the flowers (he had 
almost forgotten it) 
and everything was ready 
for 
his mother. 
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“Mama,” said Cesare. (““Yes, Cesare,” said his mother.) “I want to wish 
you...” (“Yes, Cesare. . .”’) 
“A very happy saint’s day.” And then gave her all 
the flowers he had picked and in the bunch of flowers 
he had tucked away the little holy picture Don Paolo 
had given him. 
When his mother saw the flowers she just held them 
and looked at them and Cesare watched her to see 
if she was pleased. At last she looked up at him 
and said: “Cesare, mio bellissimo,” 
and caught him up in her arms and kissed him and 
he knew that she liked her saint’s day present. 
Then Cesare went in 
through the side door of 
Don Paolo’s chapel 
and he knelt down at 
the altar rail and 
prayed for Mama 
Albina, and Papa Giacomo and Mauro and Analisa 
and his friend Don Paolo and for all the people in the village, and 
all the flowers in the field. 
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Christopher Dawson 


THE WORLD FROM WHICH WE COME 


pmol Essays, by Christopher 
“"* Dawson (Sheed & Ward, $3.50), 
is a collection of pieces, some new 
and some old, in which the author, a 
British writer and teacher of such 
subjects as the philosophy of religion 
and the history of culture, covers 
more ground in 271 pages than most 
American scholars could cover in 
twice that number. He considers the 
Christian East, the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the sociological foundations 
of medieval Christendom, the relation 
between Church and state in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and medieval science, litera- 
ture and theology—all with an im- 


mense amount of learning, and with 
an immense capacity for handling it 
with grace and clarity. 

Mr. Dawson’s purpose is to show 
that “the Middle Ages are not a kind 
of waiting-room between two differ- 
ent worlds, but the age which made 
a new world, the world from which 
we come and to which in a sense we 
still belong.” The phrase “in a sense” 
is highly significant, for it is clear to 
Mr. Dawson, as it must be to every- 
one, that the old order of Western 
Christendom is over, done to death 
by all sorts of economic, social and 
religious forces, one of the most dis- 


mally conspicuous of which is 1a- 
tionalism—secession from our com- 
mon culture. Mr. Dawson, one would 
infer from this book, prefers inter- 
nationalism or supernationalism, p10- 
vided it were based on that cultu'e, 
but he puts most of his energy inio 
describing what medieval culture w +s 
and how it came to be that way, rai 

er than spelling out its precise re! 

vance to the modern world. He dos 
however, ask, “If the semi-barbaro is 
society of feudal Europe could crea‘e 
such a remarkable cultural unity u- 
der the influence of Christian ide«: 
what might the modern world achiev 
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with its vast resources of knowledge 
and power which are now running 
to waste or being perverted into in- 
struments of social destruction?” A 
provocative question, in this age of 
cold war, shaky alliances and rising 
xenophobia. 

Medieval Essays presents a spa- 
cious and luminous view of the world 
it talks about, and many things about 
the Middle Ages that might be dim 
and nebulous to the average Catholic 
reader take light and outline under 
Mr. Dawson’s skillful treatment. His 
final essay, devoted to that neglected 
English and Catholic classic The 
| ision of Piers Plowman, is one of 
the best in the book and is criticism 
ai its best—Rosert RUSSELL 


\— & Warp has just brought out 
\/ two new studies of the teachings of 
S:. Thérése of Lisieux, the Carmelite 
nun who died in 1897, at the age of 
twenty-four, and was canonized twenty- 
eight years later. Neither book, unfor- 
tunately, recounts the facts of her phys- 
ical life; both assume most readers 
already know them. Probably the better 
starting point for the layman is Spirit- 
ual Childhood, by Monsignor Vernon 
Jehnson ($3.25), a compact and clear 
work that starts with the Saint’s mar- 
vellously simple, marvellously direct 
vision of God as Our Father (“To teach 
us to say ‘Our Father’ with the com- 
plete surrender and dependence of little 
children,” writes Monsignor Johnson, 
“is St. Teresa’s great vocation.”) and 
goes on to elucidate the roles of love, 
humility, confidence, self-surrender, the 
value of little things, and suffering in 
her Little Way of Spiritual Childhood. 
It is an excellent book. So is Father 
Hans Urs von Balthasar’s Thérése of 
Lisieux ($3.50), which is somewhat 
more complex. In the uncommonly per- 
tinent words of the dust jacket. Father 
Balthasar “sees Thérése as the great 
symbol of ‘engaged’ theology, the ge- 
nius of spirituality who did what Luther 
tried to do—bridge the gap which tends 
to grow between the God of the philos- 
ophers and the God of Abraham and 
Jacob.”—R. R. 


Assist ann Umpria Revisitep, by Ed- 
ward Hutton (McKay, $4.50), is a schol- 
arly guide-book to the historic towns of 
central Italy. Hutton, whose veneration 
for Italy has already begotten a dozen 
travel books on that country, takes us 
first to Assisi, the birthplace of Saint 
Francis, and then, in a leisurely man- 
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ner, to other towns whose names have 
become landmarks in European history 
—Perugia, Spoleto and Orvieto. 

At each point Mr. Hutton brings 
forth from his knowledge of art, re- 
ligion -and history enough facts to give 
the reader a frame of reference, a point 
of view, through which he may expe- 
rience each city and its treasures. The 
very wealth of detail, however, is at 
once the virtue and the weakness of 
this book. For the American who is 
interested in Italy but who reads this 
work at home, the volume will be slow 
reading and something of a labor. On 
the other hand, as a guide book held 
in hand as one gazes at Santa Chiara 
in Assisi or San Salvatore in Spoleto, 
it will have immense value. 

One serious flaw remains: The book 
has no maps to assist us in visualizing 
the country, and to permit us to trace 
(as Hutton does) the life and journeys 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, to which 
much of the book is devoted. 

—Leonarp A. Tropin 


Berore THE Dawn, by Eugenio Zolli 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.25), is an auto- 
biographical essay by a former chief 
rabbi of Rome, who, after a life-time of 
Hebrew worship and of meditation on 
Christ and the New Testament, was 
baptized in the last days of the Second 
World War and is now teaching Biblical 
subjects at the University of Rome. Dr. 
Zolli became Christ-obsessed as a 
schoolboy, a remarkably pious and pre- 
cocious schoolboy who committed vast 
stretches of the Talmud to heart; he 
loved Jesus during all his years as a 
rabbi; and at the moment he decided 
to join the Church, he was standing be- 
fore the Ark of the Torah, officiating at 
the Yom Kippur. What makes his book 
distinctive, though by no means unique, 
in the literature of conversion is his in- 
sight into the relation between his old 
faith and his new (to him, he says, the 
New Testament, while fulfilling the 
Old, is truly a new testament), and his 
most interesting passages are those in 
which he considers whether conversion 
for a Jew means infidelity to or aban- 
donment of his people. He concludes, 
naturally, that it does not. 

It is gratifying, though not surpris- 
ing, to read a first-hand account of the 
Pope’s generosity toward the Jews of 
Rome in their most harrowing days and 
of the sympathy and assistance that 
they received from a great many Italian 
Catholics, as it is gratifying to hear 
again—stated very eloquently—that the 
Jew does not deny his Jewishness in 


A 

Brilliant 

Life 

of the 
Contemporary 
Mexican 
Martyr 


PADRE PRO 


By FANCHON ROYER. Ministering to 
the spiritual and bodily needs of the 
Mexican worker when anti-Catholic 
persecution was at its height .. . one 
of the earliest and most vigorous com- 
batants of Communism . . . calmly 
carrying on his work through a hun- 
dred hair-breadth escapes to his final 
martyrdom—that is the story of Father 
Pro. From her intimate knowledge of 
Mexico and from first-hand research, 
Fanchén Royer has re-created vividly 
not only the martyred Jesuit’s life but 
the colorful background of his native 
land. Her book is a breathlessly excit- 
ing and deeply inspiring experience. 
illustrated. $3.50 


HE LAW OF LOVE 
The Spiritual Teachings of 


Francis Devas, S.J. 
Edited by Puiip Caraman, S.J. The 


two Great Commandments—love of 
God and of neighbor—applied with 
realism and originality to situations 
that confront all Christians. $2.75 























THE HEART 
OF THE WORLD 


By AELRED WATKIN, O.S.B. A deep- 
ly moving interpretation of the doc- 
trine of the Sacred Heart, with Christ, 
the fulfilment of the human heart, as 
the key to its meaning. $2.50 


THE EPISTLES 


IN FOCUS 


By BRENDAN LAWLER, S.J. This fresh 
and lively approach to the letters of 
the Apostles sets their stage in history 
and theology. With summary and com- 
mentaries. $3.00 


LITTLE_ PRAYERS 
FOR 


LITTLE PEOPLE 


Arranged and illustrated by KATHA- 
RINE Woop. From the many beauti- 
ful full-color drawings in this prayer 
book, children too young to read may 
learn their first ideas of God, the 
Christ Child, the Blessed Mother, and 
the Saints. Opposite each drawing is 
a simple, easy-to-learn prayer. $1.50 


At your bookseller 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS e N.Y. 8 


























MARRIAGE AND BIRTH 


a reprint of articles from 
INTEGRITY features 


@ Marriage for Keeps by Ed 
Willock: an oft-quoted classic 
account of the struggles, diffi- 
culties and joys of Christian 
family life. 

@ Marriage and Rhythm by 
Frederick E. Klueg, O.P.: a 
concise, clear statement on 
Rhythm in the light of papal 
pronouncements, with practi- 
cal applications. 

Priests, doctors, nurses, mar- 
ried and engaged couples 
will find this 64-page booklet 
invaluable. 


50¢ a copy 
40¢ each for 10 or more 


INTEGRITY, Dept. J, 
157 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16 














POETS 


If you are seeking publication in a mag- 
azine which pays for poetry in cash and 
prestige, why not consider SPIRIT? 


Published by the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, SPIRIT, now in its 
twenty-first year, maintains top level 
standards. However, in the painful 
event of rejection, you may obtain criti- 
cism of your work without charge. 


The publishing Society opens its mem- 
bership to all regardless of faith. It 
must be noted that manuscripts of its 
members only are considered for 
SPIRIT. 


Use the coupon to obtain prospectus 
and free sample copy of SPIRIT. 


aa a ac a ss asa eee 


CATHOLIC “aed SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


386 Fourth 
New York 16. New York 


Please send me, without obligation, copy of 
prospectus and sample copy of SPIRIT. 

















joining the Church and that anti-Semi- 
tism on the part of Catholics is un- 
thinkable. As chief rabbi of Rome dur- 
ing the war and especially during the 
Nazi occupation, Dr. Zolli disagreed 
with certain other authorities on the 
tactics to be pursued by the Roman 
Jews, and as a result he was intem- 
perately accused of cowardice and 
mendacity. The last section of his book 
is devoted to a defense of his actions, 
which, to this reviewer, appear thor- 
oughly commendable. But somehow a 
spiritual autobiography doesn’t seem 
the place for a documented, point-by- 
point refutation of one’s earthly critics. 

—R. R. 


CarpinaL Gasquet, by Shane Leslie 
(Kenedy, $3.50), is a generally instruc- 
tive although sometimes disorganized 
and always narrow “memoir” of the 
great English prelate. For one thing, 
historians are not usually the most fas- 
cinating subjects for biography; and 
though Gasquet was much besides—ab- 
bot and cardinal, educator, reviser of 
the Vulgate Bible, and statesman—the 
work continues to overshadow the life. 
Thus the account of how he wrote 
Henry VIII and the English Monas- 
teries and Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer, those twin spears 
through the shield of established his- 
tory, makes arid going for all but the 
most scholarly. What satisfies more is 
the description of the controversy over 
Anglican Orders that raged in the Nine- 
ties, the light thrown on Gasquet’s role 
during the first World War when he 
stood almost alone at the Vatican to 
plead the Allied cause, and the wry, 
intimate glimpses here and there of 
the great men of his time: Manning, 
Newman, Bourne, Popes Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV. But perhaps its 
chief virtue is that this book may send 
those who wish to hear more back to 
the sources: Gasquet’s own writings, 
the records and relics of the period he 
recovered for us, the lives and works 
of those other giants he lived and 
moved among during that time when 
the Church was coming to new, painful 
birth in England and in the world. 
—RicHarp GILMAN 


Immorta.ity, by Alson J. Smith (Pren- 
tice Hall, $3), is an attempt by a Prot- 
estant minister to *set forth the scien- 
tific evidence for the survival of the soul 
after death, and it would be a mistake 
to be put off it only because most of 
that evidence comes from the murky 
world of ghosts, trances, automatic 
writing, multiple personality (the in- 
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habitation by two or more spirits of the 
same body), and the like. Mr. Smith, 
who is anything but a fanatic, is as 
eager to hunt up fraud as the most 
thoroughgoing materialist, and the sto- 
ries he tells—of communication with 
the dead, of mysterious writings on 
Ouija boards, and of spectral visita- 
tions—are quite inexplicable. Many of 
them come from the files of the British 
and American Societies for Psychical 
Research, whose memberships include 
many eminent scientists and scholars. 

When Mr. Smith is drawing broad 
conclusions, instead of sticking to case 
histories, his thinking seems to be a 
trifle cloudy and slipshod—for exampie, 
when he says that “the survival of the 
human personality will never be gen- 
erally accepted . . . until science ac- 
cepts it” and when he indulges in some 
fairly facile speculations about the ra- 
ture of the after-life. 

A good book to read after Mr. 
Smith’s—or before it, for that matter 
—is Ghosts and Poltergeists by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. (Regnery, $4), a coa- 
siderably less ambitious account of te 
activities of ghosts that bite, ghosts that 
tease, and ghosts (poltergeist, in Ger- 
man, means “noise ghost”) who cre2‘e 
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fearful rackets and throw things about 
without hurting anybody very much. 
Like Mr. Smith, Father Thurston is no 
man to swallow a hoax, and, even more 
than Mr. Smith, he is a persuasive and 
readable writer. His conclusions are 
somewhat more tentative: “To attribute 
them all (poltergeist phenomena) to 
diabolic agency is difficult, if only be- 
cause we credit the enemy of mankind 
with a higher level of intelligence than 
that which seems to prompt these out- 
breaks. Experience has shown that the 
exorcism and comminatory rites of the 
Church are not always, or indeed gen- 
erally, effective in putting an end to 
poltergeist disturbances. . . . On the 
other hand, I have come across a few 
ceses in which a special novena or the 
saying of Mass seems definitely to have 
got rid of the nuisance.”—R. R. 


Tue PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MariTAIN, 
by Charles A. Fecher (The Newman 
Press, $5.00), is the first of what prom- 
ises to be a long series of studies of 
Maritain. That such a book could have 
been written and published during 
Maritain’s lifetime is proof of his im- 
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portance; the book’s chief merit— 
though it is unfortunate that the man 
himself is presented in utterly banal 
and idolatrous terms—is its real value 
in opening up Maritain’s world to those 
who find him difficult. Maritain’s posi- 
tion on such urgent questions as the 
will to atheism, true humanism in 
Christ, the world concourse of indi- 
vidual and nation are clearly outlined. 
Copious quotations accompany the text, 
allowing the reader to savor for himself 
the thought become actual and whole. 


—G. A. McC. 


A PictoriaL History oF THE AUTOMO- 
BILE, by Philip Van Doren Stern (The 
Viking Press, $7.50), is a jolly and 
detailed review of motorized America— 
cars, accessories, advertisements and 
accidents—since the explosive days of 
the 19th Century. Just the book to give 
an aging and garrulous uncle to confirm 
his views that today’s cars are tin cans 
compared to his 1910 six-cylinder Ste- 
vens-Duryea. 
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Be. 


This family portrait was taken about 1910, when young Miguel (standing, 
second from left) was 19. Three years later he joined the Jesuits. 


This picture was taken just as the 
firing squad’s bullets struck Fr. Pro. 


yo 


A soldier fires a final round into Fr. 
Pro’s head to make certain he is dead. 


BOOKS, continued 


MEXICAN MARTYR 


PaprE Pro, by Fanchén Royer (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, $3.50), documents 
the life of Miguel Agustin Pro Juarez, 
a martyred Mexican Jesuit, and the 
religious persecutions in Mexico dur- 
ing the second and third decades 
of this century. Emerging from an 
upper middle-class intellectual back- 
ground—his father was a mining 
engineer—and a childhood squand- 
ered in playing bullfighter and mak- 
ing rather tedious practical jokes, 
the young man entered the Jesuit 
order in 1913 at the age of 22. Up 
to that point, although seriously 
Catholic, he had shown little if any 
predisposition toward a religious 
vocation. 

In 1914 the political and social 
unrest that had been building up 
in Mexico was capitalized on by the 
strong-man opportunist Carranza. As 
part of the window-dressing of the 
new order, the religious rights of 
Catholics were suppressed, and 
Father Pro’s congregation at El 


After several years as a fugitive, F’. 


Pro was arrested November 17, 1927. 


Leone was dispersed. 

Father Pro spent the rest of his 
life evading the police, which he 
did with considerable acumen and a 
great deal of humor, and attempt- 
ing to keep the Catholic faith alive 
in Mexico, which he did with un- 
common zeal. But at last, after an 
abortive attempt had been made on 
the life of General Obregon, he was 
arrested, charged with the crime, 
convicted on totally improvised evi- 
dence, and executed. 

Father Pro’s biographer has t- 
tempted to reconcile the narrative 
techniques of the novel with a mass 
of detail, some of it either irrelevant, 
or of interest only to a scholar. This 
bogs down the narrative, and con- 
versely, the archaic and emotional- 
ized dialogue casts its odd light on 
the credible documentation. Despite 
this, the book has a kind of Victorian 
charm, and many of the narrat ve 
passages will be read with excite- 
ment.—RIsDON TILLERY 
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JUBILEE’s long term 
investment—the 400 serial notes 


JUBILEE’s editors still receive requests from 
readers who are interested in the development 
of the magazine. Consequently, an offering of 
serial notes has been set up. These notes have 
a double purpose: to provide a long term invest- 
ment for those people who are interested in 
JUBILEE and are confident that it will continue 
its present rate of growth, and to obtain funds 
for further development over a period of years. 

JUBILEE—as our early subscribers know—is a 
“cooperatively” owned project, set up in the 
spirit of the Social Encyclicals. The ownership 
of JUBILEE resides in a large number of people 


The offering consists of: 





(who have received Class A Stock with each one 
year subscription). There are also 351 people 
who furnished basic financing and launched the 
project by buying 400 Preferred Stock packages 
at $100 each. 

How has JUBILEE developed? . . . JUBILEE 
began with a $35 investment by one of its 
founders for photostats for a sample issue. Three 
years of planning then preceded actual publica- 
tion in May, 1953. Since then, 11 issues ago, paid 
sales have quadrupled. By the end of its first 
year of publication JUBILEE will have done a 
gross business of about $175,000. 


Four hundred $250 serial notes, bearing 3% interest payable 
semi-annually on December 1 and June 1. Interest will be 
computed from the first of the month in which the note is 
purchased. Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes 


are to be chosen each year by lot for redemption. 


Notes are callable in advance of maturity on any interest 


date at the option of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial notes will run 
for at least five years, after which 10% of them— 
forty each year (unless the corporation decides it 
best to call in more)—will be chosen by lot for 
redemption at $250 each over a period of the next 


ten years. Interest paid on each $250 note will thus 
run from a minimum of $37.50 for those first re- 
deemed to a maximum of $112.50 for those redeemed 
at the end of the fifteen-year period. . . . At present 
this offer is limited to residents of New York State. 


Checks should be sent directly to JUBILEE, 377 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, New York 





Pan American routes lead to Rome 


and practically every country where there are 


MARIAN YEAR SHRINES 


Pan American's famous 
Clipper* Tourist Service 


FRANCE IRELAND 


Lourdes Knock 
Lisieux 


Paray le Monial ENGLAND 
PO RTUGAL Aylesford 


Walsingham 
Fatima 


SPAIN MEXICO 


Toledo Guadalupe 


ITALY HOLY LAND 


Loreto Jerusalem 


@ All flights are in giant, new “Super-6” 
Clipperst —fastest airliners in Pan Am’s world- 
wide fleet. 


Rome, where pilgrims have gathered for centuries 


ose E Ask about these and other Marian Year Tours 
@ Delicious, complimentary meals . . . bar 


enidinn woaitehds. 2-Week Marian Year Tour leads directly to Rome, 


Nice, Lourdes, Paris, Lisieux. $874.50 from New York. 


3-Week Marian Year Tour visits Shrines at Lisbon, 
Fatima, Madrid, Lourdes, the Riviera, Rome, Lisieux, 
You can leave from any of these U. S. cities Chartres. $1,004.50 from New York. 


and fly The Rainbow direct—without changing 4-Week Marian Year Tour covers Paris, Chartres, Poi- 
planes—to Europe: tiers, Lourdes, Cannes, Venice, Rome, Assisi, Perugia, 


NEW YORK « BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA mien ee coe nb RO ‘e — 
CHICAGO « DETROIT yons, Paray le Monial, Lisieux. $1, rom New York. 


Tour prices subject to government approval 


® Big, soft reclining seats in pressurized, air- 
conditioned cabins. 


Pan American, Dept. MY GG2, Box 1111, New York 17, N.Y. 
Par AVERICAV O France O Portugal O Italy O Spain 

O Mexico O England O Ireland O Holy Land 

Please send Special Marian Year tour folders for the countries 


WORLD’S checked to: 


— <= 
Your name 


MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tConstellation-type Clippers to Mexico 








Le 





Coro 


